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ABSTRACT 

Literature concerning the relationship between higher 
education and politics is reviewed. Attention is directed to federal, 
state, and local levels of government and to institutional politics. 
Federal involvement in higher education, governiaeatal regulation 
higher education lobbying, and the emergence of the new Department of 
Education are addressed, along with statewide coordination, 
accountability and autonomy, budgeting, interinstitutional 
relationships, and institutional politics and the community college. 
Although the review encompasses essentially the decade of the 1970s, 
It extends to several earlier and significant efforts. Tha polices 
c£ higher education as a field of inquiry is also considered by 
highlighting theoretical and empirical works that are part of tha 
literature: by identifying concepts and theories from political 
science and public administration, other social sciences, and th= 
general politics of education literature: and by suggesting future 
avenues for conceptual development as well as needed research, it is 
suggested that the involvement of the federal government in high^- 
eaucation has been indirect, occurring primarily through fiscal 
support to students, specific programs, and academic research. The 
federal interest in higher education is both fiscal and ragulatory. 
In contrast, the state governments nave a direct, multifaceted 
relationship with colleges and universities. Coordinating agencies, 
which conduct statewide planning, occup^ a critical position in the 
relationship between government and higher education. The iiter=ture 
reflects increased recognition of academic institutions as political 
crganizations, A bibliography is included. >:sw) 
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literature of the p^.litics of higher education, iricludin|:r dis^ 
ations. commonly claims that there are few sources. This mono- 

.:'h dispellt^ that claim, while affirminj^ that the existing literature 
-rs from a lack of integration and an inadequate amount of 
' iricai finciin^s. In an attempt to correct some of these prob- 
we include a sizable number of bibliographic entries as well 
... sections pertaining to the politics of higher education as a field 
' . inciuifv. including theoretical and methodoloi^ical issues. We 
h t» organized the r::atcrial according to federal, state, and local 
* ^is of j^overnnumt arv! institutional politics. Futurv* efforts mi^iiht 
c.ntinue with these areas but also cut across ^.governmental levels. 

What we sought to accomplish is a comprehensive review of the 
Kierature of the politics jf higher education at federal, state, and 
!■ cal levels of governmen. The federal chapter discusses the fed- 
t -al involvement in hiK:.(?r education, f^overnmental regulation, 
h.'^her education lobbyinL and the emergence of the new Depart- 
n. jiit of Education. The s ..te chapter examines statewide coordina- 
ti )n, accountability and lUtonomy, budgeting, and interinstitu- 
ti nal relationships. The h al cnai/.er discusses institutional politics 
ar:l the community colle^:'. The appendix focuses on the politics 
of h:i->:h-;'r education as a fieki of inquiry by highlighting theoretical 
ar.-'l empirical works that are part of the literature; by identifying 
cc'i'icepts and theories from political science and public adminis- 
tration, other social sciences, and the general politics of education 
liti'rature; and by suggesting future avenues for conceptual de- 
velopment as well as needed research. 

Four topics are largely excluded from this review: student 
politics (although student lobbying is included in the first chapter), 
the comparative politics of higher education, political socialization, 
and the participation of academics in partisan politics and voting 
behavior. Any of these topics warrants a full treatmenc. 

Although this review encompasses essentially the decade of the 
1970s, it extends to several earlier and significant efforts: biblio- 
graphic reviews by Gove and Solomon i'^GS) and Gove and Floyd 
fl975); the recommendations by Ka^ ... - vr for research in the 
politics of higher education (1969); th^ d^.p- r by Wirt, ''Education 
Politics and Policies," in the book by j .-r.rv -.ud Vines on American 
nolitics (3rd ed., 1976) and the chapt^^r jerdahl, ''Secondary and 
Postsecondary Education: The Poiitici; of Accommodation," in 
Mosher and Wagoner (1978). 



We call the reader s atl-'ntion to four other sources of literature. 
Urst, a thorough bibliography of literature pertaining to the politics 
of education, including a section on postsecondary education, was 
compiled by Anne H. Hastin^^s and published in 1980 by ihe ERIC 
Clearinghouse on Educational Marui^ement, Second, we include a 
number of doctoral dissertation.-^ in this niono^^raph, but we clc not 
claim to have exhausted what \< available in a varieiy of (iisciplines 
and academic fields pertainin<r o the politics of hi^-'he - ucation. 
The availability of doctoral dir sei'tations by means u ..[)Uter- 
based searches is a welcome a(i> ion to research, and \ . .le that 
dissertations increasingly will easier to obtain. Th. Change 
magazine was esi^ecially usefu. .. the federal section of is mono- 
graph. Eourth, this monograph i. a review of readily loc. d, public 
documents. One .f the featur - {)f this ^'owin^^ field ihe fact 
that many unpu: Mshed do- Mrit i s are available in lir ■ -d num- 
bers. Part of the refinemeni of his field will be its ir.vreasingly 
public, and publisi^ tub nature. 
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Overview 



General themes 

Sfveral themes are ev:.!,- - in the chapters ^.n the politics of higher 
education at federal. st.,.u-, -nd local levels. 

Po/(7/cs nml hu,},e. , cation are interrelated, and this rela- 
lionship ha.^ a dijnaniu n> fluid quality. The view of higher educa- 
tion as a "victim" of )o!!:;cs is an overreaction to the reciprocal 
powers of the capital :in : the campus, defnite the persistence of 
this perspective in so-n<- uarters. More Lxu/atelv, polities and 
higher education are : ■ :■: .jlatcd. Sometim. . resources an i dec- 
sions flow from the ,i::!cal system to hiLnier educatior., but at 
other times higher educ^:ion lobbies for its own preferences. The 
relationship between government and higher education is dvnamic. 
While the forma! structure of the policy-making system may tend 
to be stable over time, the process of e.xercising influence to' affect 
politicai and policy decisions is more infor-nal, fluid, and issue- 
specific. In this sense, tr.o political process is indeterminate and 
unstable, The study of nigher education politics needs to reflect 
these characteristics tc : Ruminate the political process, to investi- 
gate the antecedents consequences of decisions, and to seek 
more powerful explanaii ns of the interaction between politics and 
higher education. 

An the relationshij) between higher education and politics 
evolves, it ivill become nore differentiated Although higher edu- 
cation has been accused of assuming a reactive posture to federal 
politics, the relationship between the government and higher edu- 
cation IS not a simple case of governmental action and institutional 
reaction. The relationship is interactive, and it will become in- 
creasingly differentiated across specific policy issues. An example is 
governmental regulation. At both federal and state levels, govern- 
mental regulation has increased markedly. Some form of govern- 
mental involvement and procedural regulation is a reality and 
probably a necessity. A working partnership must be forged be- 
tween government ;v.iid higher education to allow both participants 
sufficient accountability and freedom. 

Particular political issues and relationships are evident at each 
governmental level. At the federal level, the government has a 
heavy financial investment in higher education. Governmental 
regulation of higher education is increasing rapidly, and the higher 
education community is attempting to attain what might be termed 
"an uneasy partnership" with the government in selected regula- 
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An emerging field of inquiry 

The literature of the politics of higher education reflects the rich, 
multifaceted character of higher education and its various connec- 
tions with the political process. While this diversity of focus and 
theoretical pluralism sometimes may be confusing, it also repre- 
sents strength because it leaves the field open to the identification 
of new ideas, concepts, and apin'oaches. 

Despite the expansion of liierature on the politics of higher edu- 
cation during the past decade, it can be argued that this field is still 
in a formative stage. A comparison with the politics of education 
may be instructive. The politics of higher education and the politics 
of education emerged at about the same time. The politics of edu- 
cation could be regarded as a generic field with an emphasis on 
the politics of public schools. It includes a number of special-inter- 
csl areas, including the politics of higher education (Hastings 
1980), However, the two areas were differentiated quite early, and 
scholars dealing with the politics of education did not deal with 
issues of higher education. During the 1960s, the two areas 



(K-veluped in differeiit u-ays. The politics of hi«h.T education 
remained largely dormant until the landmark bibliographic essay by 
(.ove and Solomon iUni8i and an address at a regional i^olitical 
science association meeting at which the speaker set forth a re- 
search agenda for inquiry into the state universitv as a political sys- 
tem Kammerer V.mi In contrast, the politics of public school at- 
tracte(i a number of scholars in the IDHOs who helped define the 
iield ol inquiry. 

(-)ther differences between higher education and nublic school 
po itics include the volume of published material, differences in 
definitions and terminology, and disa.t,'KreKation of the field Com- 
parable coverage of the politics of hi-her education did not appear 
until more recently. 

While the politics of higher education is informed and influ- 
ence,! I,y developments in political science, it also is a multidis- 
ciplmary held ol inquiry. The exclusion of financial and IcKal is- 
sues Irom this review reflects the open cnaracter of the field which 
has drawn heavily on other disciplines for content and concepts 
Ihe multiple connotations of the word "poliiics" mav varv with the 
context in which the term is used. A universal definition "of politics 
may be an elusive «oal. because universal definitions are both too 
broad and too narrcr.v. In this monograph, "politics" is defined as 
ollows: Politico occur., at carum., levels within hiqher education or 
hetn-eeu the acaiUnny and the political procex., or qocernmental 
inst^tutmu... In th>., sen>ie. politics is concerned basically with pat- 
terns OS interaction or conflict over values, interests, and qoals 
relntim, to the perceived needs of higher education and nublic 
authority. 

The study of the politics of higher education reflects several dif- 
ferent forms of interactions. The character of this emerging field 
IS multidimensional. Substantive topics within the field can be de- 
tmed by areas of concern, such as policy, politics, power and re- 
sources, and by the way in which those concerns affect -nstitu- 
tions (within, among, and outside higher education institutions) 
h.xamples include the development of institutional mission state- 
ments, which are concerned with inlrainstitutional policy rela- 
tionships between public and private colleges, which demonstrate 
a concern about interinstitutional power and conflict; and the fed- 
eral financing of higher education, which indicates concern about 
e.xternal resources. 

The field of the politics of higher education mav also be de- 
fmed by comparing and contrasting policy and politics. While pub- 
lic policy for higher education and the study of the politics of 
higher education are analytically distinct, thev are integrally related 
and highly interdependent. However, a clear delineation of the 
boundaries of the two areas is difficult. 



The Politics of Higher Education at the Federal Level 



Alihuu^h ft-deral presi'ncu in the structure of American higher 
education has been limited, federal influence has been substantial. 
Despite the tradition of state and local control of education, issues 
concerning higher education are involved in many federal deci- 
sions (if only indirectly) and numerous federal agencies are re- 
sponsible for programs involving higher education. Andringa re- 
ported in 1976 that 35 a^encies plus the U.S. Office of Education 
were responsible for programs invplving higher education. In the 
r.S. Flouse of Representatives. IS '-of the 22 standing committees 
dealt with higher education in some way, as did 16 of the 18 stand- 
ing committees in the Senate (Andringa 1976). 

'Federal involvement in higher education 

Federal presence in higher education is not new, but the e.xtent of 
involvement and interrelationship is unprecedented. The Northv/est 
Ordinance of 1787. the negotiations for education parcels by the 
Ohio Company of Associates, and the Land Grant College Act of 
1862 provided for the establishment of more than 100 colleges and 
universities (Cowley 1980). There have been 53 major pieces of fed- 
eral legislation affecting higher education, from the Northwest 
Ordinance of 1787 to the creation of a Cabinet-level Department of 
Education in 1979 (Chronicle of Higher Education, 1979). Early 
leaders, including George Washington, explored the idea of a na- 
tional, i)rimarily postdoctoral university (Madsen 1966); more re- 
cently, the joint Graduate Consortium of five private universities 
in Washington, D.C., discussed the concept of such a limited na- 
tional university (Quigley 1975). 

Two great federal actions have affected higher education: the 
land-grant movement and the federal interest that began with sup- 
port of scientific research during World War II (Kerr 1972). The 
land-grant movement was responsive to two vital forces in America's 
develoi)ment; Industrial and agricultural expansion, and the trend 
toward poi)ulism and egalitarianism. Higher education was *'to 
serve less the perpetuation of an elite class and more the creation 
of a relatively classless society" ^^-'^rr 1972, p. 47). 

The other force started in ..orld War II with support by the 
federal government of scientific research conducted in univei sities. 
Federal monies first went to students with the Servicemen's Read- 
justment Act of 1944 (the G.I. Bill), and then in the 1960s to the 
institutions for their expansion. In the 1970s federal funds shifted 
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back to students via the Basic Eciueational Opportunity Grant 
(Newman 1973). 

Tiie federal governments involvement in higher education takes 
two basic directions; fiscal support to individuals and institutions, 
and regulation of institutions in an effort to ensure fi-scal account- 
ability and the achievement of social Roals. 

The uoviM'iHiUMU can v\wo<.v iimon^ at least lour alternatives. It niav 
issue njinmands io Toree universiiies to sli)p doin^ s()lnethi^^^ or to 
take some arfirmative stop, or to conlorin to a series of suhstaniive 
reiiuirements or standards. OiTieials ean also impose procedures 
that re(juire universities to revievv certain decisi(}ns or study i)articu- 
lar j)ri>l)lems special eare. A thinl method available to the gov- 
ernment is to idTer subsidies to elicit some desired action on the 
\K\v[ of the universities, such as building new facilities or j)erform- 
in).r {)articular types of research. Finally, public officials can try to 
stren^nhen market forces ami thus rely on i^reater competition to 
achieve the desired ones (Bok 1^^S0, p. ST). 

Federal financial support 

Federal fiscal support of higher education comes in three forms: 
payments to students, such as the Basic Education?d Opportunity 
Grant, veterans' education benefits, and ^I'ants to students throujjjn 
Social Security (amounting to about two-thirds of the total federal 
support of higher education); payments to institutions for academic 
research and development; and payments to states for such items 
as equipment, facilities, and the State Student Incentive Grant Pro- 
gram (Gruson 1977). 

Another important area of federal financial assistant is tax bene- 
fits, which in 1977 amounted to $3.8 billion (Finn 1978b). These 
benefits include tax-exempt scholarships and fellowships, depen- 
dents' exemptions for federal income taxes, and tax-deductible 
contributions to collejjjes and universities. While tax benefits are 
important to virtually all colleges and universities, their impact 
varies with the tyi.»e of institution. In 1974-75, voluntary support 
exceeded $;3,i)()0 per student at Princeton and University of Chicago 
but was less than $100 per student at Northeastern and Duquesne 
universities (Finn 1978b). 

Today, the federal involvement in higher education amounts to 
nearly $15 billion annually for more than 400 programs (Finn 1978a, 
1978b). These examples of federal fiscal support to higher educa- 
tion are notevvorthy not only because of the magnitude of the aid, 
but also because of the value choices each program option repre- 
sents. Any one major policy choice affects many variables: aid for 
students versus institutions, for two-year versus four-year colleges, 
for public versus private institutions, for undergraduate versus 
graduate students, for lower- versus middle-income families, etc. 



Governmental regulation 



Governmental regulation dates to 1789 and the theory of ro^^ulation 
rests on legislatures creatin^^ special administrative a^^encies to 
serve in their stead in re^ulatin^ complex activities where they do 
not have the technical expertise (Hobl)^- 1978). A wide ran^a* of 
i'(%adat()ry activities— from ai'l'irniative action to occupational safety 
and health iniidelines- -ha\"e affected higher education (Gruson 
l!)77). Clearly, it is in this ai'ea of commands and i)rocedures that 
institutions have reacted most ne^^ativtdy to federal involvement. 

Till' n"\v and aiU'K^'dl\ dangerously inii'usive law is that which is 
l)()rn ol" I'e^adaiory intent, is elal)or;ited in n'^adaiory mandate, and 
is rni'orced by re^^ulatoi'v process ... the most netth'soinc difficulty 
of all is uovernmeiual I't'^uiation of academe i Ilobbs 1!)78. p. 

Regulation may he defined as "actions i)y the federal government 
that comixd a colle^re or university to do somethin^r it would not 
otherwise have done, that make it worth the institution's while to 
do sf). or that make it painful to refrain from doin<r it" (Finn 1978h, 
I). 142). 

Governmental re^udation can he placed into three cateKories. 
First, the allocation of funds conies under the headin^^ of subsidy. 
Second, the use of funds retjuires accountal)ility for proper applica- 
tion of allocated monies. This area recently has heconie increasin^dy 
troublesome to colleges and universities because of the increased 
record keepin^^ necessary to ensure accurate and proper use of 
public funds. Third, social re^nilations encompass admission and 
em[)loyment policies, safety and health re^udations, treatment of 
human subjects, and aspects of scientific research and experimenta- 
tion. 

Despite the inereasin;^^ federal involvement, higher education 
can mobilize to affect or amend leiirislation that is in its own inter- 
est. The Family E'.ducational Ri^^hts and Privacy Act of 1974 (the 
Buckley Amendment) was amended shortly after its passa^a^ to 
sharpen definitions and to limit the scope of its impact. In the 1976 
"Guadalajara incident" M universities forfeited $11 million in fed- 
eral capitation ^n'ants rather than succumb to a le^nslative provi- 
sion allowin^r American citizens studying medicine abroad to 
transfer directly into the third year of study in medical schools in 
the LInitod States. The le^dslation was amended to limit transfers 
even before it was enacted into law. In 19V7, the efforts of the 
hi^du»r education lobby helped colle^res win exem{)tion from pay- 
roll tax increases for social security. And in 1978, the mandatory 
retirement a^a* for professors was allowed to remain at a^^e 65 for 
a few more years (Finn 1978b, pp. 151-155). 

Hi^rher education also has the ability, as one scholar described 



it "to rc'^ulatt' itself on Washington's iR-half" (Finn HITil-Tti) 
SLK-h area of self-re^tilation is accfeditatit)!!. Tt) those iii higher 
education, iu-ereditation is one {){ the most deeply hekl values of 
the aeadetnir world — the notion of review and jiidKinent hy peers. 
To those in government, institutional aeei'editation aff')i'(!s hiKhei' 
edueation the opptjrtunity to estahlish its own hase for scdf-re^ni- 
lation. and government ean thus avoid an area rife wiih eonfliet. 
Several faetoi-s - the (iefauit rate of federally Kt^ai'anteed student 
loans, (he increasing niimher of eomplaiiUs from students alleKin^^ 
fraud, and inereasin*^ fedei-al expenditures to i>rovide for loan 
^^uarantees- have ^^iven Washin^^ton second thouirhts ahout ac- 
creditation. The ( 'oLuicil on Postsecondary Accreditation, the 
prineipal nonuovei'nmentLd hody for cooi'dinatiiiK accreditation 
matters, works with the institutions, accrediting^ agencies, and Mie 
federal ^njvernment to atten:,;t to satisfy (he varyin^rand conflicting^ 
crests of the j)ar(ii's ( I'inn IDTSh). 

A' second area of self-rcKidation is (he analysis of need for stu- 
dent aid, Instittitions fre(iuently determine the amount of aid 
needed [o meet anticipated college expenses, based on assLnii[)- 
tiuns ahout incomes, hiid^ets. and expenses. Other organizations 
are also involved, includiiiK two lar^t' voluntary or^^anizations, the 
volle^e Scholarship Serviee and the American College Testing 
Pro^n-am. The inability of all the parties involved to devise fornudas 
and schedides to which other parties woidd a^ree has residted in 
government's keeping a "shorter rein on need analysis than was 
thought necessary hefore" and a corresponding rediution in the 
scdf-re^ulation of hi^dier education (Finn l*)78l), p, KM). 

The third area of self-regulation is [)eer review of [proposals for 
research projects. The basic issue appears to he assitmptions ahout 
merit and ecitiity. It is asstniied that usin^^ the "old boy network" 
will lead to research of higher (piality and merit. On the other 
hand, the "ha\'c-nots" woidd prefer a more open allocation 
process in which all potential recipients woidd l)e iidormed, hav(> 
the opportimity to a[)ply. and compete as etpials to obtain awards. 
This conflict within hi^duM' education, according to one observer 
"can ()nl\' encoura^a' members of Con^n'ess and senior administra- 
tion officials to suj)er\'ise the allocation of federal science monies 
more closely" (Fiim IDTSb. [), 171)). 

Over (he eoursc of the decades ahead. ( o lon^-ran^e baruain he- 
tw(n'n th«' aciidrrny and the uovcrmra'P nuis( oc a trade of st'lf- 
rcKulation for* privacy. If those of us i?i niuher education succeed in 
convincin^f tin- jfovcrrmient that wc are making an honest effort to 
k('c|) ourselves aware of evolving norms of social Justice, and are 
making these norms increasingly manifest within oiu' own systems 
and institutions, then we may he taken seriously when \ve ask in re- 
turn for some private space (Railey 1})7S. p. 111). 



Higher educntion lobbyinj^ and interest group activity 



Ooverriment roKulalions. i)ul)lic* funds to vuWviii ^IikU'iUs. and 
moriirs lor insiitulions all imply a direction to ilu^ rdalionshii) [)c- 
iwvvn higher c'ducation and the ^^o\'crnment. /.liinittcdly, the 
nature of regulatory contrcjl is such that institti' '^-is sometimes 
aeeuratidy view thtuuselvt's as vietiius ol' govern! lental aKeneies, 
what llalvei'son called the "victim persjiective" {W- ')). lli^h.cr edu- 
cation can. h(iw(»\('r. initiate action t(.» secure ))( icii\s prereral)le 
to the field ■ hy the act ix'i ties of loh'hyists and interest ^n-oiijjs. 

Before 1!)7(). it was virtually imi)ossi[)le to locate references to 
hi^dier education l()o[)yin^^ or interest urcuips. It was easier to find 
l)ron')unccments ahout keeping education ai)art from i)olitics. PJdu- 
cators and i)oliticians a|)pear to have similar o[)ject.ives for educa- 
tion (Hali)erin l!)T-l). Kducators wanted the most financial aid for the 
h'ast amount of re<.n.ilation to achieve social j)urposes; j)oliticians 
neiuled to achieve hahmce in fiscal affairs (something for everyone) 
as well as acc(um(ahilit\- to ensm-e prudent use of j)u[)lic funds. The 
primai-y issues were srcn as definition (wdiat re^adation for what 
puri)ose) and halancc -between fiscal and social i)uri)()ses and 
belweer educators and liiwmakers. 

Dui-inu the IDTOs. essays and t'lnpirical studies he^an to api)ear 
on hiuh{»r (Mlucation interest Kroui)s and their activities. A "maj)" of 
the field woidd include ."lOO-odd educational interest Ki'oui)s located 
in or near Washiiiuion: umbrella organizations such as the Ameri- 
can Council on Kducation, institutional associations, teacher unions, 
(hscipline and professional ,ur()Ui)s. lilirarians and technologists, 
Kr()Ui)s representin^r reli^nons and races, libera! and labor lobbies, 
the Washint^ton-based olfices {)f universities and systems, adminis- 
trator anil trust^^e Kroui)S, and student lol)l)ies (Bailey 1975). Six 
institution-based organizations are included in the "Washin^non 
Secretariat/'* and their i)olitical resources and ini.nact on federal 
proi^rams iiave bec^n evaluated [)y several researcliers (Gladieux 
1!)TT; Ileyns 19T;ki. l!>7:]b; Wolanin U)76b). 

The hi^dier education lobby has moved from "the frinKt^s of na- 
tional politics to become a major claimant on national resources 
and ^^ood will'" (Kin^ IHTf,, p. 109), However, the increased visibility 
has not lu'cessarily meant greater cohesiveness for the orjjjanizations 
thai make up the lobby. Their relationships often have been char- 



•^AAC. The Association of American Colleges; AACJC, The American As- 
sociation of Community and Junior Colleges; AASCU, The American As- 
sociation of State Colleges and Universities; AAU, The Association of 
American Universities; ACE, The American Council on Education; and 
NASULGC. The National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant 
Colleges. 



actrriziMi by (Icccnti-alization, rraumoii ion, isolation, and lack of 

coopi'i-aiion; and the oi'j^anizations hiv. adopted a less auuressive, 

consultative lobhyinu style (Murray \\r . 

This lohhyinu tactic coiUrasts witl i\r nioiT assertive approach 

of the major elementary-secondary liicatioi organization, the 
National /^diieation Association^*^' 

In VM'Z [hv du'retoi'oi'i' nunparlisn" X;ini)n;il Kdip.; lioii Association 
li;:rk('(i aiw uf \hv c'an(li(i:iU'S i'-; PrisidciU Willi all the coKiri'ul 
LiUK'iiiiKe of anadu'ina and apocalypse a.-xu-iaini with iiiterest- 
un'uup polilics in tluMi* uaxiiiK' i)hase. Hy coiitrasi, hi^du'i* education 
remained ihrou^diout this j)eri()(l a passive I'.jrce, arled upon rather 
than actin.^. Xo eanipai.^ns wwc or^^anizcd; no ^n-eat battles 
occurred; hardly any spukesnien einer^'ed (Moynihan PJTf). j). \:]\\, 

The passage of the Kducalion Anu'ndmenls of 11)72 established 
higher educations reputation f(»r ])assivit\- (Fields IHTlla). In U)72, 
the hi^dier education associations created a debacle for themselves 
in their efforts at political action at the fedi'ral le\'el: "The positions 
they took on stutlent aid and institutional aid contrasted with the 
pP'^vailinK mood in (^Hi^ress. and the associations failed to recoK- 
nize that the\' were allyin^^ themsel\"es with a coni^ressional sponsor 
whose power was on the decline" (Hansen li)77. j). 2U). 

The student lobf)y within higher education, ori the other hand, 
has had a ct)nsiderable impact on federal politics. Higher educa- 
tion lobbyists have been characterized as "kids in a candy shop" to 
ilemonstrate their naivete and ineptness, hut the student lobbyists 
have earned "hiuh marks" (Fields U)79b; Kendis 1979). Student 
lobl.des have been identified in 24 states: the earliest was the Uni- 
versity of (California Student Lobby, be^u.n in 1970, followed by the 
Student Association of the State of New York (SchlesinKor 1979). 
Sehlesin^er found the success of the student lobbies derived from 
several factors: the lobliyists familiarize themselves with the group's 
origin and establishment: they create an organizational structure 
that maximizes cohesivencss with theii* j^overnin^ body: they ^i^'c' 
carid'ul attention io lea(lership and staffing patterns, and to build- 
ing an ade(iuate base of fiscal I'esources: they do not take access to 
[)olicy makers for granted: and their lobbying tactics are appropri- 
ate to the particular environment (pp. 141-5). 

The Fducation Amendments of 1972, which amon^ other things 
cr-eated the Basic PJducational Opportunity Grants and Title IX, have 
been the subject of empirical research and several publications 



**It should be noted that the higher education associations are legally 
limited in amount of lobbying they can undertake because of their status 
as tax-exempt organizations. NEA has a different tax status that permits a 
■ Teater degree of political activity by the organization. 



((Madii'ux IDTT; (iladicux and Wolanin N'olaiiin liiTf); Wol- 

anin l!)7t;a, IDTnli). LiniU'V oxani • ihr Stale Student 

InctMHivc (Irani seumeni of tlu' ie^islation. ij:.^(.'d on iheir study of 
this Art. (;ia(lieu>: ami Wolanin identity sr x vil \'ari diles that help 
drfine the ai'ena of higher education polit^ uid p(niey niakin^^ at 
th.e federal levi'l: thi' substance of I'xistii. j^ro^rains, the aetors. 
(he poliiieal culliire. puhlii- attitudes, and -ourees. The suhstanee 
of the arena i-enlei"s on studmt arcess ani i[)portunit \-. The inter- 
anions of the ;u-Lurs constitute a "suh^ro •rnnu»nt," made up of 
the fe(h'ral agencies administering^ educaiion proirrains. appro- 
l)riaie House and Senate suheonimittees. and the Washington 
Secretariat. The political culture— the u\v'd\< and operating norms 
of the policy arena—set the "boundaries of legitimate federal ends 
and means," Public attitudes are drawn from Gallup and other 
()rn;anizational i)olls, surveys taken by individual lawmakers, and a 
general expectation based upon what has been done already. The 
resources variable is defined l)y past patterns of expenditures rela- 
tive to perceptions about accomplishments (Gladieux and Wolanin 

In Kt-^neral, policy making is incremental, and it is based upon 
political culture, existiuK i)olicy, and ijerceprions about policy- 
making models. Policy makin^r is conditioned by a basic "political 
calendar" including national elections, annual bud^an cycles, Con- 
gressional ^u^ssions. and the expiration dates of statutes. The trans- 
formation of K^^neral issues to definitive public problems is a com- 
plex process. Diverse policy options are reduced in number and 
sometimes in scope to a small set of mana^and)le possibilities. 
Decision makinir is pluraiistie, continuous, and tentative. The quality 
of (lecisit)n making may be uneven, and at times decisions may be 
based on fragmentary data and impressionistic views. Finally, policy 
outcomes are shaped, sometimes in significant ways, by circum- 
stantial elements ((Uadieux and Wolanin U^7()). 

The Department of P^diication 

Since PM)s, pi^^ces of federal legislation have called for the crea- 
tion of a separate De()artm(Mit of Ivlucation (Zettel 1979), When 
i*resi(lent CarttM* signed the le^nslation creatin^^ the new Depart- 
ment in October 1979, it brought together an organization of nearly 
IS.OOO [)eople and an annual bud^aa of some $15 billion aVatkins 
1979). Justification for the creation of this Cabinet-level agency in- 
cluded the significance of education as "perhaps the r.-:ost pervasive 
function in American .society" (Zettel 1979, p. 3): the rnmana^eable 
size of the former Department of H alth. Education and Welfare 
and its deficiencies: the scattered <. d fragmented lucation pro- 
grams and pi^rsonnel at the feder-l .el; a lack of i(;:)-level leader- 



ship with the firstM-ankinj^ education official an assistant secretary 
three bureaucratic levels away from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare: and an assumed lack of accountability in this 
diffuse and disorganized arrau^ement (Zettel 1979, pp. ;^4j. The 
word "assumed" may be important because opponents of the 
new Dep.Hrtnu'nt claim that there is no evidence of increjjsed 
prestige and accountability in the new structure (Shanker 1979) 
The stated ^oals for the new Department include: 

First. . . . hiive the DuparlnuMil fouiKied witli yi ]k'V respect and 
regard for the primary roles of state and local governments in edu- 
cation. Second. ... lto| instdl a strong', clear vision of the federal 
ro^e in education. ... stand ready to help when problems arise,... 
maintain and stren^'then the national tradition of excellence. ... be 
the guardian of our national commitment to ecpial education op- 
portunity for all. Last, and most important, . . . [tol have the Depart- 
ment of F'ducation conceived in respect and concern for the indi- 
vidual ( American Education 1980, p. 7). 

The future position and role of the Department of Education is 
soniev/hat uncertain, since abolition of the Department was among 
President Reagan's campaign promises. 



The Politics oi Higher Education at the State Level 



( olloKcv, and universities havu had a direct and s{)eL'ial relationship 
with state jzovernments. America's public higher education institu- 
tions were established either by state sUtute or by provisions in the 
state constitution. NotwithstandinK the dramatic expansion of fed- 
eral aid to hi^dier education during the li)60s and 1970s, state gov- 
ernments still provide {yff/r of total educational and K^^neral reve- 
nues to public colleges and universities (Purves and Glenny 197(i). 
E]ven private colleges and universities receive substantial amounts 
of unrestricted funds from state governments in institutional grants 
or special contracts for programs in the public interest, such as 
medical, dental, allied health, and veterinary education (Cavne^ie 
Foundation for the Advancement of TeachinK 1976), 

State res{)onsi[)ility tor American hi^^jher education was rein- 
forced by the Morrill Land Grant Act, by which the federal govern- 
ment delcKated primary responsibility for the organization, sup- 
port, and maintenance of public higher education to th(^ states. 
States exercise in particular a significant influence over the struc- 
ture, organization, scope, and quality of higher education within 
their borders. Even the universities most oriented to national re- 
search reflect to a significant degree the history, traditions, and 
norms of the states in which they are located. 

Despite the traditional separatist view of higher education, the 
missions, structure, and governance of higher education institutions 
are inextricably related to the politics and public policy of state 
governments. Comments regarding the cultural seijaration of edu- 
cation from politics at the elementary and secondary levels are 
e(iually applicable to higher education: 

11" a [)rofessi()n wishes to ^ain support, it surrounds itself with words 
and symbols which elicit public favoi- and understanding. ... To 
describe pi'ofessionai activities as "political" woul(i place schoolmen 
in a poor li^ht in terms of the semantics of public support. This is not 
to suKKcst that the avoidance of a recognition of the essentially 
political nature of education has been either cynical or naive. In 
lar^c measure it has been cultural and prudential (Bailey et al. 1962, 
p. i.x). 

Much of the literature on higher education by the early 1970s 
focused on what state universities had done and should do to 
make their contribution to the state. Very little of it focused on the 
relationship of the higher education system and state politics (Gove 
and Floyd 1975). The situation has improved appreciably since then, 



hut siK^nificani L^ai':; remain. Several themes unite the current assess- 
m.ent of poliii i th<> state k vel: statewide coordination, account- 
ahMity and i- .- itionai auton )my, hud^a^tin^^ for hi^dier education, 
and interinstii n:*; relationsnips. 



Statewide eoo: .ion of hi|:5her education 

The Ki'^^^vth < slw educal'on and its comple..;:y durin^r the 
li)50s and liHie .inmpted a p:irallel ^n'owth of various mechanisms 
for statewide coordination of hi^^her education. Th number of 
suites with some form of coordinatin^r a^^ency or board has k^rown 
dramatical!. In 1%0. only 211 states had formal coordinatin^r 
bodies; by all but three states had coordinatin^r ak^mcies 

(Millard IDTii). By the late H)7()s. all oO states, several territories, and 
the District of (.\)lumbia had some formal structure for coordina- 
tion of postsecondary echication. 

While most of the literature on statewide coordination su^^^rests 
practical applications in such areas as or^^anization and member- 
ship, planning, program review. budKa*tinK^ data bases for plan- 
nini^r, the administration of aid pro^ranis, and nonpublic hi^rher 
education (Glenny 11)71). it is oriented to the practitioner or policy- 
maker, dealin^^ extensively with issues related to coordination (Hal- 
stead U)74). 

Several comparative or multi-state studies deal with the functions, 
roles, and pro^. ;ses of statewide coordination. These studies tend 
to focus on • 'Miitional arran^a'ments deemed most effective 

or appropria r r -tin^r the uni(iue demands for coordination in 
higher educ: . Finady. a k^rowin^r IkhIv of case studies concen- 
trates on CO' .nation within a sin^de state. The followin^r para- 
graphs reviev. ,:i(>se laiter two cate^rorifs: comparative studies and 
case studies. " 



Comparative suidies. .At least two s-minal books deal with the 
ori|.rin. development, and structure of coordinatin^r a^^encies in the 
50 states. (]lenny (195!)) offers ihe first comprehensive study of 
statewide coordination, reviewinj^ the development of coordinat- 
in^r a^rencies to H)57 and describin^^ tiu-ir functions of plannimr^ 

*The author acknowled^ s selective refcifncf to bihlio^M-aphic summaries 
drawn from Halstead i;;*7l)), in reviewing thf foIlowinK studies in this 
section: Robert Berdahl. '/d., Eviilur fiiuj Sfiifondv Boards (H)75): Carne^ne 
romnnssif;n on f liKhei- Hducati«.:i. (^orcrffui.-rc of Higher Education 
\\\)TMi)\ CarneKie Commission. Pnnritirs for Artio-i (I973h): Education 
Commission of the Stalo. Coordih -fion or CA// <s-.^ (H)7;^); Lyman Glenny. 
Afitonowij of Public Cnlhycs {V.^V,))- and (;. nny et ah. Coordiuatiuu 
Hiffhcr Educatio)! for tin l!f?()'s (197: i. 



pro^n'am approval, statewide policyniakin^r and biid^^etin^. He 
devotes eonsiderahle atteniitm to ti\e tension between institutional 
autonomy anil statewide coordination and su^^ests procedures and 
institutional structures intended to foster a balance between insti- 
tutional autononiv and effective coordination. In many respects, 
this work is one m' ilu- first to ch'ariy state the case for coordinating^ 
agencies r^.aher ihar state ^overnin^ boards, or continued instilu 
tiona! compel itini!. 'at(> " ernment iiilervention. 

BerdahTs study .'.!) oi statewide coordination can be viewe 
as a sefjuel to the lier work. It reviews the {)atterns of coordin: 
tion in the oU statt- classifying' states in four categories: no c(- 
ordinatin^' aKeney: duntary associations; statutory coordinatim 
hoards in s:eKniente(: state systems (that is, states having several 
institutional ^overni. boards): and a single Kovernin^ board. Ac- 
cording' to Millard, :ie trend during the 197()s has been towani 
statutory a^^Micies and cons(didated ^overnin^ boards (197()). 

In addition to re\iewin^ the roles and to .some extent the ei'^ 
fectiveness of ccxM'clinatin^ boards in planning, budKt'tin^, an(i 
reviewing pro^'rams, Herdahl i)ays particular attention to the a^'ency 
as an intermediary between state ^'overnnient and hij^her educa- 
tion institutions, and to the more generic issue of the delicate 
balance between coordination and institutional autonomy. The 
Berilahl study provides both an analysis of j)revailin^' patterns and 
forms of coordination in the several states (based on intensive 
studies of 11) states) as well as a more philosophical discussion of the 
essential fpialities of institutional autonomy, hi^'her education's 
responsibility to the public interest, and the decree and forms of 
coordination necessary to maintain autoni.niy a:id responsiveness. 
Herdahl ar^nies for a distinction between substantive and proce- 
dural autonomy, with the primary concern of hi^'her education 
beinu substantive autonomy. To a lar^e o^tent. Berdahl views co- 
ordinating a^eneie- as effective mechanic . > for channeling i)olitical 
conflict. 

Sevoral reports, sy inp(jsia, and edited collect is reflect many of 
the ori^nnal theme- laid out by (llenny and r- ated by Berdahl. 
One such task force report, by the Education oni mission of the 
States (ECS), restates the case for effi'ctive coordination, reviews 
the key functions of planning, program review, and budgeting, and 
offers a series of fairly general recommendations, including the 
observation that the specific form or structure of the coordinating 
agency mu.st be consistent with the history and unique conditions 
within each state (Education Commission of the States 1973). The 
ECS task force emphasizes the need for states to clearly delineate 
the respective roles of the .state go\ernment, the coordinating 
agency, and the institutions. The report also calls for legislative 
recognition and support for the independent role of the coordinat- 
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iriK aKency so that it can rc'ijresunt higher cm ucation in the state 
free from political interference. 

Much of the earlier literature deals with the proper rol-s of 
coordination for the education institutions, th • (governor, and the 
jeKi.slature, Coordinating agencies are seen as ; buffer heUveen the 
institutions and the slate and as a mediator I 'tween the net Is of 
higher education and the demands of the sta • for rational )lan- 
ninK and accountability. The coordinalinK a^; ncy would -li;innel 
conflict and insulate the university from direci intervencio!: by the 
state. If a state could initially obtain consensus on the "rules of the 
Kame" by establishinK mutually satisfactory procedures for review 
and decision-makinK, each sector-lhe state, the universities, and 
the coordinatinK agency-could perform effectively in their I'.'spec- 
tive jurisdictions and areas of expertise. 

This view would have the universities responsible for their own 
admmistration and for educational policy. The coordinating; agency 
would deal with educational issues from a statewide perspective but 
with sensitivity to the rights of the institutions and their decision- 
makinK processes. For instance, many such aKencies are advisuiv, 
and others have limited authority in budKetarv J'eview. In addition' 
coordinatinK agencies would be directed by ec' -cators or citizens 
sympathetic to education and staffed by prof^ ;iona!s with some 
decree of academic experience and legitimacy. State government 
then, would operate at a hiKh.r level of Kenerai review by provid- 
inK funds in accordance with statewide plans developed by the 
coordinating agency and by setting' the total appropriations for 
higher education. 

An insiKhtful critique of this larf^ely prescriptive literature on 
higher education coordination, concludes that the early proponents 
offered administrative solutions for essentially po'iticai problems 
and focused on structure without fully appreciating the dynamics 
of the political process (Kelly 1972). It is very diffici it in practice to 
maintain the orKanizational lines of authority, role . and responsi- 
bility as neatly differentiated as much of the earl;, literature pre- 
scribes. Rather than an alternative to politica' conflict, coordinat- 
mK agencies may be more properly viewed as participants in the 
political process. 

This recognition of the political character of coordinating agen- 
cies is reflected in a more recent collection of papers dealing with 
the current problems and future prospects of coorfiinatin^ '^oards 
(Berdahl 1975). A recurring theme in these papers is the need for 
coordinating boards to develop and maintain effective political 
relationships to fj;ive weight to their policy recommendations. 



Case studies. A ^rowinu number of case studies of aKencies within 
an individual state focus on the political relationships of the co- 



ordinatin^ a^oncy to Iho state's hi^'her (Hlucation environment. 
Two earlier works on Calironiia (Faltrid^e 19(36) and Wisconsin (Palt- 
rl(iue 1968) trace the development of the coordinating a^oncy, the 
historical origins of the demands for coordination, it functions 
and roles, and the extent to which the aj.'iency aclneved institutional 
legitimacy. These studies tend to concentrate on intei'nal or^aui/.a- 
lion to su^'^csl guidelines for olhei* coordinalin^ agencies. 

Smart examines the process by which the California Coordinat- 
ing Council for Higher Kducation interacted with the legislative and 
executive bodies of state government, concluding that the Council 
used strate^ii's for influence similar to those of other interest 
groups. Influence was hased on perceived ''expertise'' rather than 
a "leadership" role emanating from a constituency, and the Co- 
ordinating' Council generally experienced limited or moderate ef- 
fectiveness in its relationships with state government (1968). 

Two studies by P'loyd analyze major conflicts over responsibility 
for master planning and bud^^'tary re\'iew between the Illinois 
Board of Higher Education and the University of Illinois during 
the 1960s and lilTOs (1976, 1979). She found that the Board was 
sustained in its claims for preeminence in planning for major new 
academic i)rograms and the location of new campuses, althouKh 
it was less successful in 'challenj^inK the state executive over the 
total appropriation for hi^'her education. Floyd further suj^gests that 
if the pattern of conflict in most states j^ravitated to disputes over 
the total ap[)ropriarion for higher education rather than more 
marginal issues of interinstitutional allocations, the principal con- 
flict will be between the Kuvernor and state budget office versus 
the university system, regardless of the structure of governance or 
coordination. 

In a dissertation on Alabama, Portera addresses the issue of the 
political conditions necessary to support a major change in state- 
wide coordination such as a move toward ^n-eater centralization 
(1977). He iflentifies se\eral conditions conducive to the establish- 
ment of a highly centralized system of coordination: inadequate 
statewifle planning, unnecessary duplication in programs, and the 
lack of effectiveness of the current coordinatinj^ a^^ency. The con- 
stitutional status and political power of the major Alabama uni- 
versities, combinefl with the absence of active support by influ- 
ential political actors mitij^ated against the creation of a more 
centralized coordination structure. In Arkansas, despite the general 
dissatisfaction with the current coordinating structure, legislators 
and higher education leaders coidd not agree about the need for 
greater centralization or the form that such coordination should 
take (Wyly 1978). The demise of the Wisconsin Coordinating Council 
for Higher F^ducation in 1971 was probably the result of early 
domination by the institutions and the Council's failure to deter the 





c'omiHaition [)L»tu'een the iwd universitv svstoms in the state (Kelly 
11)72). 

The need fer eff.ctive political influence on the part of the 
coordinating agency cannot he overstated. For e\am[)le. the Ohio 
Hoard of Ke^;ents' "ahility to create a university research con- 
sortium depended as much on its interaction with political actors 
as its al)ility to influence actors within higher education/* Its most 
successful sti'atc^y was one that enal)lc(l the Board to adjust its 
"^oals and means of implementation to accommodate the intro- 
duction of chan^in^ ^oals of political and higher educational 
actors" (Clreer 11)71), p. 191). In Connecticut, the conflict over 
reform and reorganization proposals involved the attitudes and 
interests of politicians, the staffs and leadership of coordinating 
agencies, and institutional professionals (Pilver 11)77), The state's 
^oals of rationality and efficiency were secondary to the power 
interests of those competing groups; Pilver su^^ests that a major 
organizational change should em[)()(ly a redistri[)uti()n of power 
within the system or it would [)e merely a papering over of existing 
diversity. 

At least two clear implications emerge from the availa[)le studies 
of stat(»wi(le coordination. First, coordinating agencies occupy a 
critical position in the relationship [)etween higher education and 
state uovernrnents, Coordinating l)oards operate 

... in a kind of luj-Mian's land Ijctwccn higher education and state 
^^oviTTiMU'Mt. Their effectiveness (lcj)ends on niaintainiiiK' the 

confidence of hoth Fv(>n thoukd^ a hoard may find it virtually 

iinpossihli' to maintain i)erfect e(iuilihriuni hetween these two 
forces. f)alance should he tin* ^oal (Cdenny li)71, j). (J). 

This clearly political challenge transcends organizational arrange- 
ments or informational systems. To some extent, earlier expecta- 
tions may have [)een too hi^h, or at least they failed to take politi- 
cal variaf)les sufficiently into account. For example, Glenny more 
recently has take^ a less sanguine view of the efficacy of coordinat- 
ing agencies that have [)een challenged [)y governmental austerity, 
demands for increased accountability of higher education by gov- 
ernors and leuislators, and the emergence of competitive profes- 
sional analytical staffs {especially [)ud^et staffs) in the governor's 
office and the legislature. '^Coordinating agencies thus find them- 
selves in a precarious position at best, captive of the Governor, 
heretical to the legislature, and unloved bv the institutions" 
(Glenny 11379. p. 41), 

Whatever the assessment of their current effectiveness, co- 
ordinating agencies are likely to play an even more crucial role in 
the 1980s during a period of enrollment decline, program con- 
solidation, and institutional contraction. Statewide boards and 
agencies should play a creative role in managing decline (Hollander 



n»78). The alternative would be more direct intervention and con- 
trol by stat(» governments and, in certain areas, the federal govern- 
ment as veil. 

Accountability aiid institutional autonomy 

The Sf.ond theme in the studies of statewide coordination is that 
the increased complexity, interdependence, and scale of higher 
education lead to demands for new forms of accountability and 
control by forces outside hi^dier education. 

Kxtfrnal authorities are exercising' more and more authority over 
hi^'her education, and institutional independence has l)een declin- 
ing'. The K'reatest shift oi' power in recent years has taken place not 
inside the campus, hut in the transfer of authority from the campus 
to outside a^'eneies (C'arneKMe ('onimission on Hi^'her Fchwation 
11)7;], p. II. 

A ^rreat deal has been written in popular and scholarly sources re- 
^ardin^' the ^rowin^' role of state ^rovernment in the governance of 
public higher education. State governments and state coordinating 
boards are exercising more control and introducing more levels of 
review over public ? .'ersities and colleges. Governors and execu- 
tive budget agencie.^ -re having a growing impact on the financial 
independence of public universities (Moos and Rourke 1959). 
Bureaucratization and the layering of control over higher education 
are growing (Berdahl 1971; Furniss and Gardner 1979; Glenny et al. 
1971; Paltridge 1968). The imposition of new forms of control over 
individual campuses results in the rise of multi-campus systems and 
statewide coordinating boards (Newman 1973). The Carnegie Com- 
mission, in response, recommends institutional arrangements that 
could enhance university autonomy, particularly in the areas of 
intellectual conduct, academic affairs, and administrative arrange- 
ments, by encouraging the states to use broad instruments for co- 
ordination, by preserving independent board of trustees, and by 
continuing to delegate influence over academic matters to the 
faculty (1973a; 1973b). 

Several factors have contributed to the perceived erosion of 
institutional autonomy. The growth in the scope and magnitude of 
public higher education during the post-war period is one explana- 
tion for the heightened political attention and the corresponding 
extension of bureaucratic control. Total expenditures for higher 
education rose from 1.1 percent to 2.5 percent of the Gross Na- 
tional Product in the 1960s (Carnegie Commission on Higher Edu- 
cation 1973a, p. 20). The number of students in Ph.D. programs 
tripled, while total enrollment at the undergraduate level more 
than doubled. The number of institutions granting the Ph.D. degree 



rose from Lsi) to ^oO durin^r thu decade. The rate of increase in cost 
\r^v student uenerally exceeded the annual rate of inflation by 2.5 
percent and ranged as hi^di as 8 percent in some institutions 
{Carnegie Cuniiinssion on Hi^dier Education 1972). 

Numerous deniantls for more specific and detailed information 
have aff(»cted accountahility. These demands have been a function 
of a nun-d)er of factors: the increasing size and complexity of hi^^her 
etlucation; increased competition for pui)!ic funds; problems with 
inflation, productivity, and enrollment, which have reduced insti- 
tutional flexibility; a perceived decline in the value of the colle^^e 
decree: antt the recurrent problems in supply of trained manpower 
(Baklerston 1974). The issue of accountal)ility is ^^enerally posed in 
zero-sum terms: increases in external dc^mands for information and 
additional measures of coordination and control result in a direct 
ioss of institutional autonomy. Ironically, the persistence of this 
concept may have hindered research on the relationship between 
higher education and state governments because of the failure to 
recognize this dynannc as another variant of political conflict or the 
redistribution of political power. 

Several caveats are in order to provide an understandinK of this 
relationship. Institutional autonomy is not and never has been 
absohjte or complete, even for medieval universities (Cowley 1980; 
Wilson 1965). Many commentators tend to blur the issues of 
autonomy and academic freedom or, more specifically, to assert a 
unique claim for autonomy of colle^^es and universities on the 
basis of academic freedom: 

The case for the freedom of the university kocs dee|)er than this and 
rests upon a characteristic o*' hiKher education that it does not come 
close to sharing with any other state activity. This is the fact that in 
'rrtain areas coUckos and universities need freedom not merely as 
an administrative convenience to enhance their efficient coopera- 
tion, l)u. as a source of creative eneruy and an indispensible means 
to all their achievements. For without freedom, productive teachinK 
and research in the Western tradition are impossible (iMoos and 
Rourke 1951), p, 42), 

However, historically autonomous universities in Great Britain 
denied academic freedom to junior professors while academic 
freedom thrived in 19th-century German universities, which were 
heavily influenced by the state (Ashby 1966). Much of the literature 
reflects the education-above-poHtics myth (Millett 1970). If educa- 
tion is assumed to be above politics, involvement with political au- 
thority would indeed represent a threat to higher education. 

The myth of separation of education and politics can lead to a 
victim perspective, where undue focus on the effects of Kovern- 
mental regulation upon institutions ignores a well documented 



tnidiiiK' in i)(>litic'ul scit'iu'c I'^KiU'dinii; tlu' i'cciprocal jiowurs of ilu' 



With [hv iiwdi expansion of higher t'diu-alioii in the UHiOs. ifu' con- 
ci-rn for savini: insliui lions from doniinalion [>y k'ovornnu'nlal 
di'cisiim-niaki'is was slinudaU'd hy llu' cnuTueiU't' in ihc niajorily of 
ihc >lalfs (»f lU'w aui'iU'ii'S for ihe foordinaiion of hiuhcr t'ducalion 
and \)\ liu* roniiniifd rise of ilu* uov^rnors as jiow^rful forces in 
educainKial policy forinaiion. For many, ihe TniNcr'^ily of California 
iu'canu' ihc unhappy [jruioiypc t)f ilu* iioiiticaKy impacted and 
^n-a^riinicnially hamstrung insliiiui(wi of ihc fiuiirt'. . . . By over- 
emphasis on the rt'Uulalory powers of ^governmental agencies, ii is 
I'asy lu slip into a perspective on the politics of hi^dier education in 
which eodeues and universities ai'e seen as the victims ui' [)olitics. as 
disadvaniaL'fd coiuenders in the endless slru^^ule for money and 
autonomy illaiverson lllTo, pp. '^-:{), 

In his stLidy of higher ediicatiun in Xew Jersey. Halverson shows 
how the Liniver.sities were able to ali^n interests in the legislature 
to win on several major educational issues during a five-year period. 

Universities play inulti{)le roles antl can he viewed in a variety 
of frameworks. One model is the state agency that recognizes that 
universities are charued with a public {)urp()se and that many 
broad-ran^e eilucation issues are leKitimate matters of public 
policy (Kpstein l!)74). \*iewed in these terms, state influence and 
conti-ol over eertain aspects of university operation can be seen as 
a form of bureaucratic-political conflict similar to that of other 
put)lic at^encies. Ili^her education may not be unique in the extent 
to which it has become subject to governmental regulation, and this 
overrcKtdation is symptomatic of the tlecline in power and leKiti- 
macy of institutions thrt)UKhout society (Bork 1978). 

Authority can he held or shared hy institutions, coordinating^ 
agencies, and the state govern ment in areas such as approval of 
academic programs, buduetinK. and personnel practices (Frederick 
197SI. HartiiKirk defines that accountability-autonomy dichotomy 
m terms of a continuum of influe nee that varies bv context! 

The meanin^^ful (pieslion for analysis is not which sector has what 
authority; hut rather what decisions are made, hy whose authority, 
at what level of detail, with what effect on the penjuisiies of either 
the university oi the state 1 11)7S, p. 8;i). 

vStich a formtdation su^'Kests that accountability may more profitably 
be viewed in political rather than moral terms. In any case, the 
nature and extent of governmental influence over higher educa- 
tion is essentiall\- a (piestion. which, while informed by ones 
values, should be subject to a more dispassionate, empirical in- 
vestigation. Such ireatments of this ({uestion in the future not only 
should contribute to a clearer understandinK of the concepts of 



accountability and institutional independence, which are at the 
heart (){ the relationsliif) between government and higher educa- 
tion, hut also should help illuminate that relationship. 

Budgeting for higher education 

State governments influence higher education lar^ady through 
three mechanisms: planning' and coordination, budgetary a[)- 
propriations and the allocation of resources amon^ institutions and 
sectors, and administrative regulation and control. State govern- 
ments use the budgetary process as a {)olicy instrument to a much 
greater decree than does the federal government (Glenny 1976). 
Lon^-ran^e plans for higher education are activated only with fi- 
nancial support. Similarly, many of the administrative or regulatory 
controls over institutions are directly or indirectly tied to financing. 
Of these three modes of state influence over higher education, the 
buduetary process may very well be the most significant in its im- 
pact on the status and viability of higher education institutions. 
The budget also reflects the relative position of state systems and 
institutions in the distribution of political {)ower within a state, and, 
**iri the most integral sense, the budget lies at the heart of the 
political process" (Wildavsky 1J)74, p. 5). 

Some empirical studies of state bud^a^tin^ for higher education 
can be classified in two categories: studies of appropriations for 
higher education and studies of the decision-making process. A 
Krowin^ number of studies is concerned with the determinants of 
total a{)propriations, particularly at the state level. By analyzing 
trends in state appropriations for various functions, these studies 
have attempted, through regression analysis and other advanced 
statistical techniques, to det.ernnne the relative influence on ap- 
propriations of environmental factors, including economic and 
political variables. Many of the earlier studies verified the incre- 
mental character of budj^eiary changes and attributed changes in 
a[)propriations largely to economic or other nonpolitical, environ- 
mental factors (Sharkansky 1969, 1970). 

One of the earlier studies concludes that economic variables 
were primarily res{)onsible for changes in appropriation levels (Dye 
1967). A similar study essentially confirms this finding chat environ- 
mental forces affect the political system to influence appropriations 
policy in the states (Swofford 1976). Another study focuses on 
higher education appropriations in a single state over a 20-year 
period, indicating that the increase in annual appropriation was 
largely explained by state wealth, with changes in urbanization and 
industrialization being of secondary importance (Bounds 1974). 
Political variables, defined in terms of reapportionment, two-party 
competitiveness, and citizen participation, did not demonstrate any 



indt'pt'ndent vi'i'vvi on appropriations. Population and demographic 
variables apj)ear(.'d most significant in explaining state api)roi)ria- 
tion patterns For higher education (Lindeen and Willis liwo). One 
notable exce{)tion to this general trend found that political vari- 
al)les. most notably legislative professionalism and political com- 
petitiveness, si^nifieantl}' affected appropriations (Peterson U)76). 

P'urther research may identify the elements of state political sys- 
tems where more study is needed. It may also contribute to a fuller 
understanding of the manner in which demographic and economic 
factors affect the state politics uf bud^etinK. 

Agencies, functions, and roies in budgeting. A study of multi- 
cami)us systems su^Kcsts a number of findings about the dynanucs 
of bud^etinK, particularly with respect to the relationships amon^ 
campuses, system central administrations, coordinating agencies, 
the governor's office, and the legislature (Lee and Bowen 1971). It 
documents the trend toward centralization of decision making and 
the uses and misuses of technical budgetary information. Lee and 
Bowen suggest that the relative influence of the systemwide central 
administration varies with the type of budgetary system practiced 
in each state; e.g., detailed, line-item budgeting or state officials' 
negotiating directly with campuses both weaken the role of the 
systen) central administration. Regardless of the range of diversity 
in budgetary practices, the authors find a growing political influ- 
ence by state officials in university budgeting, as well as increasing 
administrative control by the state. The authors view the system 
central administration as in a potentially favorable position for bud- 
getary leadership, serving as a buffer or mediator between the de- 
mands of faculty, the ex[)ansionist aspirations of individual institu- 
tions, and the political concerns of state officials. The roles of co- 
ordinating agencies vary in each state, ranging from a formalistic 
role to one of superseding the system and its campuses. The 
dynamics of institutional i)0wer and influence are played out in the 
l)udgetary [)rocess, and the relative influence of each actor (campus, 
system, coordinating agency, executive, legislators, and legislative 
staffs) varies considerably from state to state. 

Glenny and associates published a nine-volume series dealing 
with the budgetary process for higher education based on a survey 
of the ')() states augmented by case studies in 17 states. In two of 
these volumes, the authors analyze the organization and roles of 
professional budget staffs in the institutions, the state coordinating 
agency or systemwide board, the state executive, and the legisla- 
ture. They document the patterns of interagency communication 
and conflict, and they assess the relative effectiveness of budgetary 
staffs at each level and their relative impact upon the budgetary 
I)rocess (Glenny 1976; Schmidtlein and Glenny 1976). The study sup- 



ports several findings in the literature re^ardin^ the ^rowin^' pro- 
ffssionalisni uf state' hiid^etin^ fur higher education, the'com- 
[)le\ity of the process, aiul ihe potential for political conflict. 

The authors assess th(* effectiveness of the process, noting 
with some concern the emergence of performance auditing' units 
in state i.n)vernmeni thai have he^nui to turn their attention to 
hi^dier education, including' many issues of academic concern. In 
contrast to the criticisms of the ^rowin^r systemization of higher 
education, however, the authors are fairly optimistic ahout the 
comf)atal)ility of this professionaliiiation of the budgetary process 
with the more democratic, pluralistic processes of policy forma- 
tion. This study is a valuable contribution in terms of identifying 
the structure and process of hud^etin^ in the states, and it should 
serve as a stimulus to additional research on the interinstitutional 
dynamics of the budgetary process. 

Budgetary formulas. A majority of states use formulas based on cost 
analysis or workload ratios to reduce the scope of decisions re- 
quired for setting levels for appropriations, and for institutionalizinK 
historical decisions and patterns of support amon^ institutions. The 
formulas have a profound effect on the budgetary process and the 
decrees of freedom within which institutions can request additional 
resources. The first systematic study of budgetary formulas in 
higher education draws attention to their significance, intended 
uses and ap{)lications, and influence on decision makinK (Miller 
H)e;4). The ^n-owin^ use of formulas is viewed as a function of the 
trend toward rationality, objectivity, and quantification in budget- 
ing. According to Miller, some of the advantages of formula bud- 
geting include clarity on budget analysis and presentation, the 
abihty to compare institutions and activities, an equitable treatment 
of institutions, the provision of adequate levels of support, the 
illumination uf basic policy issues, the capability to make complex 
budgetary tlecisions more manageable, and the provision of 
quantitative tools for evaluating past performance. Formulas also 
have some limitations, however, including the inability to make 
policy strictly by formula (they are no substitute for human judg- 
ments, an uncritical use of projections, and the danger of imposing 
the formula values 'dn- a ba^is for controlling or auditing expendi- 
tures. Miller also suggests that formulas tend lo reinforce the 
centralization uf jlccision making, help to integrate academic policy 
and fiscal consid,iTat;.ons, facilitate the rational consideration of 
alternatives, and sU'engthen the role of coordinaung a:/encies and 
professional budget staffs in the l)udgelary ;)=;(>v ess. 

Lee and Bowen describe the manner in which iur'A-ias de- 
veloped in various states and express concern ovc^r their '.-a rnplexitv 
and the extent to which they tend to reinforce hi:';ior;cal patterns 



of sup[)()rl without iv^iird to proKraiiunatic dinVrences anions 
instiiuiions or chan^in^^ noetls for resource's {U)71). They also 
criticize the general hick of metho(lok)Kical ri^or reflected in 
formulas an(i cost analysis as wed as their tendency toward rigidity 
in allocating resources. 

\*arious commentaries on hi^^her education refer to the in- 
ade<iuacy of formulas driven hy enrollment— particularly as en- 
rollments decline—antl the failure to consider fixed versus variable 
costs of higher education (Hollander 11)78), 

Thr American statt-s have developed a wide variety of forimilas to 
delerniine thf optTatinu hlitlut'ts of i)ul)ne univt'rsiiies. These 
fornuihis. drvrloprd mainly in the ''Xpansionist era uf tht' U)(i{)\s. 
U'nd lo assunu' i-oiiiparal)i!ity (,( institutions, aiinpri'ht'nsivt'ness in 
program offerings, and avt'ra^^e costs of instruction hased on lar^e 
programs achieving fcunondes of scale through ihidr vwy size and 
diversity. The undt-rlyinu lu^ic of this approach to buductinu 
cniidiasizcs (piantity and iissumcs that (piality will somehow jiro- 
vide for itself. While this assumption was convenient and j)erhai^s 
even reasuna[)le during the heady expansionism of 15 years a^o, it 
has proven denKjnstrahly irrelevant and counter-prodiictive to the 
educational i*ealities of toda\".* 

Many states that were exi)eriencin^^ significant shifts or an overall 
decline in enrollments either suspended the formulas or signifi- 
cantly adjusted them to accommodate decline (Meisin^a^r 197G). 
Meisin<:er interi)rets this reaction as a general tendency toward 
more flexible, less mechanistic use of formulas, in which the rate 
schedules are ne^Hjtiated or the formulas are used as indicators 
rather th an mathematical determinants of bud^etai'V levels. 
P'ormulas have been used extensively as an aid to calculation by 
reducinK uncertainty and providing ostensibly objective data upon 
uhich to make decisions for allocating budgetary increments 
e(juitably amon^ com[)etin^ recjuests for resources, Meisin^^er also 
su^^^a'sts that overly com|)lex formulas are subject to manipulation 
by institutions or bud^^et agencies, thereby lessening their credi- 
bility. Formulas interact with the political process in at least two 
respects: as a method for dei)oliticizin^r sensitive issues of institu- 
tional **fair share'* and as a mechanism for perpetuating patterns 
of resource allocation that serve the interests of a politically 
dominant Krou|). In spite of their weaknesses, formulas are likely 
to be used more extensively in the future and refined to reflect 
more adequately institutional cost characteristics. Meisin^rer su^?- 
^ests that during a period of stable or declininK enrollments and 
limited resources, many of the functions |)reviously performed by 
formulas for rationalizing significant bud^^etary increases will be 
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assunu*(i by more traditional incruniental hudKetin*^ decision ruk*s. 
Howt'vtT. niori* rcfint'd furnuiia data increasin^^!y will he used as 
indicators for maintaining equity when making more marginal 
adjustments to the budgetary base. 

Rationality in budgeting. Much of the literature about bu(i*^etin«i 
in political science and public administration i,s concerned with the 
extent to which formal decision i)rocesses, such as the Flannin^- 
Pru^n-amminK-BudKetinK System (PPBS), contribute to rationality in 
decision making. Proi)onents of budk'etary reform in higher educa- 
tion have viewed PPBS and other manaKcment systems as a means 
of improving the ({uality of information for decision making and 
encoura^dn^^ the systematic consideration of alternatives for 
programmatic uoals. Critics of ''comprehensive rationality," most 
notably Wildavsky (1974) and Lindblom (1959, 19(i8), ar^'ue that bud- 
KetinK' is incremental because limited choices are made based on 
limited information, which is subject to conflicting' ^oals bargained 
in a political environment. 

Several studies have been concerned with the extent to which 
comprehensive rationality in higher education bud^etinK is feasible 
or desirable. Much of the literature on the determinants of ap- 
propriations either takes the incremental nature of hudKetin^' as a 
^iven or uses trend analyses of annual increments in appropriations 
as evidence that bud^'etin^' leads to marginal adjustments to prior 
appropriations and that decision makers are primarily, if not 
exclusively, oriented to the previous appropriation level without 
regard to pro^'rammatic considerations. 

Decision makers don't consider all alternatives, don't rank order 
alternativL'S, don't decide on the basis of all relevant information, 

and they don't debate ^raml social goals They limit their task to 

considering only the increments of chan^'c proposed for the new 
l)udget. and by considering the narrow range of goals embodied in 
de[)ariures from established activities. Their expectations tend to be 
short range, praumatic, and non ideological (Sharkansky 1970, p. 11). 

On a theoretical level, actual bud^'elinj/ practice embodies a mix of 
rational and incremental approaches (Schmidtlein 1973). Incre- 
mentulism and comprehensive rationality can be synthesized by 
viewing the two as competing' paradigms. The constraints to 
rationality and the conservative bias of the incremental paradigm 
suK>^est that "the specific process to be employed, within the 
bounds set by the constraints, is determined by tradeoffs between 
conflicting^ values that are embodied in each of the decision 
paradi^'ms" (Schmidtlein 1973, p. 11). 

Some evidence suggests that even the limited use of rational 
budReting technicjues, such as PPBS, can siRnificantly affect hl^^her 
education. Program budgeting leads to a closer integration of sub- 



staiuivr aciuifinic |v.>!iey aiul financial planning (Wfathcrsby ami 
BaldtTston 11)72k Tiw \)o\ky i'ut'us of PPBS antl its reliance on more 
suphisticaied information may provitle opportunities for state 
policy makers to become mure involved in colle^a's and uni- 
versity policy issues (Peterson 1971). In a comparative study of 
hiuher education apprijpriations politics in tlvee states, Lin^en- 
felter notes that the presence of pro^n-am hud^etin^ in one of the 
states diii not result in any difference in the incremental character 
of appro[)riations hut that there was soiiie indication that the 
^'overnor and state le^nslators vvere more [jrone to influence uni- 
versity policy as a result of the more powerful information tools at 
their dis[)osal iPiTi). Hartmark's Wisconsin case study found a hi^h 
inciflence of "rationalistic" as oi)posed to "intuitive" or "politicar' 
decisions made by the leuislature for lOO separate bud^aaary deci- 
sions over a three-year period (1978). A significant number of 
decisions were influenced by PPBS information, which corresponds 
with significant le^nslative initiatives on [)olicy issues affectin^^ the 
I'niversity of Wisconsin. 

Information and decision making. A key requisite of rationalistic 
decision making' is the extent to which decision makers use sys- 
tematic analysis of information, A central assum{)tion of the advo- 
cates of rationalism in bud^a'tin^. for example, is that "the link 
between informational resources ami behavior is direct and signifi- 
cant'' (Schick 1971. p. 189), This link explains the emphasis on 
information systems and analytical studies in most budgetary re- 
forms. 

Purves and Glenny found a clear trend in the states toward an 
increasing' volume and sophistication of bud^'etary information and 
a ^n-eater use of analysis, althou^li the sophistication of budgetary 
analysis varied widely (1976). Limitations to its effective use include 
the formalistic character of many bud^'etary information systems 
and the volume of information; such information overload results 
in an actual decline in the amount and quality of analysis. Infor- 
mation systems also have some effect by reinforcing tendencies 
toward centralization, and the potential i)ower accrues to those in 
control of the information, i)articularly professional staffs. The 
lar^^er, more autonomous public universiti es, however, are able to 
use the same information to their own advanta^^e and are less 
susceptible to state influence throu^'h the use of such bucl^^etary 
data than are smaller four-year coUe^a^s. Contrary to the popular 
view that centralized information leads to centralized power (Cheit 
l!)7:i). Purves and Glenny su^^^^est that the power of information is 
not automatically exploited by state-level officials, who tend to view 
the information as primarily stren^nhenin^^ the mana^^ement con- 
trol by the institutions themselves. 7 j 



In practico. the relationship of information to political (iecision 
rnakinK^ appears to he nniltifaeeted and indirect. Craven uses a 
framework of political systems to examine the [)erspectives of 
interest-un-oup politics, institutional structures, and decision niakin^^ 
reuardin^r the use of information (1975). He cites demands, supports, 
and constraints as the three factors that inipin^a* on the decisi(jn- 
nuikinu [)rocess. Demands are presented hy verbal expressions or 
s[)ecific activities of individuals or groups. Support is the extent to 
which individuals or ^^roups express preferences, conduct activi- 
ties, or provide resources, including information, in favor of a 
particular demand. Constraints represent those political, physical, 
social, economic, or temporal factors which shape the ran^e of 
alternatives that realistically can be considered in decision makinj^. 
The final decision is a product of numerous demands and constraints. 

Interinstitutional relationships 

P'our t(){)ics are subsumed under interinstitutional relationships: 
higher education and legislatures, interinstitutional conflict, private 
or independent higher education, and higher education lot)byinK^ 

Legislatures. A landmark work in the area of relationships between 
higher education and state legislatures deals with leuislative at- 
titudes toward education (Eulau anti Quinley i!*70). This survey of 
leuislators. selected executive officials, and staffs in nine states 
found a significant decree of satisfaction with hi^^her education 
systems in their respective siates but some complaints re^^ardin^ 
the (luality and amount of relevant information available re^?ardinj; 
colleges and universities. Given the fact that this survey predates 
much of the [)ublic reaction to cam[jus unrest and the slackening' of 
the growth tiurin^ early 1970s, many of the perceptions reported 
in this survey are now dated. 

Nowlen uses issues such as cam[)us unrest and case studies of 
the HiKher Education Committee and Ai)i)roi)riations Committee of 
the Illinois flouse to describe the relationshii) between the legis- 
lature and hiuher education in Illinois (1976). He describes the 
Krowin^ tendency of Illinois legislators to initiate policy rather than 
to react to executive proposals and stresses the values of mutual 
trust and informal communication in leuislators* dealings with 
higher education. 

.A. ease study on the appropriations process in Ohio identifies 
the primary actors in determining legislative influence as uni- 
versity officials. Board of Regents staff, leKislative and executive 
officials, and their staffs. University officials continued to exercise 
considerable influence in spite of the trend of Ki*<-"^iter eentralixa- 
tion of authority in the state coordinating agency (Smoot n)7()). 



l>(>rui'.-tU(l analyst's thr foiMnal and infornia! roiiununicaiion pat- 
terns betv/t-on Tniv-ursiiy of Minnesota officials and the legislature, 
L'nr. crsity stratej^nes of influenu\ and lej/islative strategies desi^med 
to inii rni\ersity representatives on the defensive. Because their 
{.lout'r "Aas restrieied, le^dslators resorted to s\-n]l)()lic power over 
I'm: "i-sity expenditures, and the final approj)riati(Hi was ({uite 
elost.- 10 thi' L'ni\-er>ity retpiest ( 1H7()). 

i'liillips examines the nature and extent of impact by rniversit\- 
of Minnesota officials and faculty experts on le^nshitive delibera- 
tions on four niai()r issues of the 1M77 Minnesota Legislature (1978). 
She found that the I'niversitys contributions to [)ublic policy 
furnuilaiion were [predicated on a lon^r tradition of active involve- 
nicn: l)y faculty in jjublic affairs, that the extent and nature of 
impact varied j^H'^'Utly by issue, that University involvement was 
greatest during the early staj/es of issues formulation, and that 
influence was j^r^-'ater on issues in which the University had no 
institutional interest at stake. 

Worthlcy and Apfel j)resent a case for ^n'eater participation by 
universities in public policy assistance to state ^rovernment and 
describe sonie recent attempts to formalize such relationships in 
\ew York. California. Illinois. Pennsylvania, and Texas (1978). They 
I)ay particular attention to many of the difficulties inherent in 
establishing such relationshi[)s, stemming from the differences in 
roles between ""science and p(ditics," including the lack of com- 
patibility hetwien the ur^^ent needs of policy makers and more 
reflective research, problems of confidentiality, [problems of 
availability of faculty expertise and information networks to match 
experts to the a[)propriate [)olicy problems, a ^^meral distrust be- 
tween the university and the statehouse, and a facidty reward system 
that stresses basic rather than ap[)lie(l research. They su^^^'st a num- 
ber of solutions such as maintaining^ and fosterin^^ informal rela- 
tionships, involvin^r both parties at the be^innin^r^ expandin^^ the 
faculty reward system, and developin^^ a dialo^aie between faculty 
and state officials and staff. They cite the case of the University of 
Wisconsin as instr'uctive of the value of a lon^^-standin^^ tradition 
of informal personal relationships and career mobility between the 
uni\ ersity and state ^rovernment, 

Inlerinstitutional conflict. A historical overview of the competition 
between the University of Illinois and Southern Illinois University 
deals with the politicization of the universities, their mobilization as 
a statewide political force, and the relationship of the universities 
to the states political actors (Rosenbaum 1974). The universities' 
motivation to en^ra^a« in political positioning^ is viewed as (lei)en(ient 
on the need to maintain and enhance universities as liiv^e and 
formal or^ranizations. 



Host found that ihv succi^ss of the WLsc nsin L'f)vernor\s pro- 
jM)sal for merger of the rr.i\-ersity of Wisconr.n and the Wisconsin 
Siatv Tnivfrsiiies was aitrihuied partly to wea<cn-(l political 
position of the University of Wisconsin, the .-.'^islaiive iriisiration 
i)Vvv ineffective coordination of the two systems, and sonie active 
loh[)yiim by education ^n'oiips that viewed merger in their interest. 
Host credits most of the success to the leadersiiij exhibited by the 
governor and the lack of an effective, niohilizi'd opposition to the 
nier^^er by the state legislature (U)7o). 

Private hic^her education. State support of nonpublic hiRher educa- 
tion, in the foiin of aid to students and to institutions. ! 3 increased 
si^niificantly in recent years. One study concluded that aid to pri- 
vate institutions had not detracted from appropriations to public 
colU%'es and universities (Carnegie Council 1977), However, in at 
least one state (New York), public higher education appeared to 
have b^' en affected adversely \)\' rising appropriations for the pri- 
vate sector (Xelson 1978). 

Three case studies demonstrate some of the divergent opinions 
and approaches to aid for private higher education. In Tennessee, 
both state officials and public colle^a' officials generally did not 
support state aid to private institutions (Celveland 197o), An analysis 
of the factors that contributed to the 1969 decision to provide state 
suppt)rt for Martpiette Medical School (now the Medical College 
of Wisconsin) attributes considerable influence to the political 
broker's role of the Governor's Task Force on Medical Education 
{Mullins 1971). In New York, the private sector was successful in 
olUainin^' student and institutional aid for private hiuher education 
despite ineffective lobbying' by the institutions themselves; much of 
the success of the outcome was a result of a "mobilization of bias" 
in the policy system that responded to the financial plight of private 
higher education and its historic position in the state (Scher 1972). 
As financial pressures increase during' the 1980s, it is likely that stich 
political tradeoffs between private and public higher education 
may become more manifest. 

Higher education lobbying. Attempts to monitor or influence edu- 
cational policy at the state level are not as well understood as those 
at the federal level (Gove and Carpenter 1977). Gove and Carpen- 
ter provide an insi^^htful review of va»ious types of lobbying groups, 
including those related to faculty, students, institutional associa- 
tions, and university officials. They view the emergence of lobbyin^jj 
for higher education as a consetjuence of the K^^owin^ complexity 
of both state ^'overnment and higher education. They note that the 
types of lobbying practiced and the targets of lobbying activity vary 
^'reatly with individual state structures, laws, and traditions, and 

. 



ult'niify six ^n-ou[)s as poiuritial lawts of lobbying: the ^(A'ernor, 
ihv ^aA-ernor's fiscal staff, the legislative leadership and members! 
opinion leaders, the general public, and the state coordinating^ 
board. (Jove and Carpenter cad for further research to identify 
which i<)fd»yin^^ strate^nes ani.^ which lobbying ^a'oups are most 
effective in varicnis institutional settin^rs, and* to clarify the relation- 
shij) of lol)byin^^ roles, tartans, actors, and issues at the state level. 

One recent dissertation attempts to analyze the effectiveness of 
higher education lof)byin^' in Florida (.Anderson 11)76). A number 
of critical incidents are identified that, in the view of le^dslators and 
lof)f)yists. affect le^nslative decisions. These factors are compared 
with effuciive lobbyin^^ techn-{ues used [)y public school lobbyists. 
A number of attributes of lobhyin^^ includin^r objectivity, factual- 
ness, and j)rofessionalism, are considered to have been effective. A 
survey of legislator and lobbyist attitudes in Indiana revealed a hi^h 
(leKH-ee of consensus toward {)ostsecondary education on a broad 
ran^e of issues, which were factor-analyzed into 15 clusters of issues 
(Sanda^e 1!)75). 

Conclusion 

The political relationship between the state and higher education 
has exi)anded ^^reatly in recent years, encompassinK issues such as 
the i)osition of private colleges and universities, accountability to 
the le^dslature, and lobbyin^^ efforts. A recent report by ' the 
Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education (1980) 
suggests that the relationship of higher education to the state will 
become even more critical in the future. With declining enroll- 
ments and shrinking state resources, the future vitality of both pub- 
lic and {)rivate higher education will increasingly be influenced by 
decisions made in the statehouse. 



K.J ^/ 



The Politics of Higher Education at the Local Level 



In a discussion of the politics of higher c(iucation at the local level, 
the term "local" may be defined in three w-.ys: F'irsi, local politics 
can refer to institutional p^olitics— colle^^es and universities are 
theniselvt's political systems, and campus governance and relation- 
shi[)S reflect tensions and forces similar to those in other political 
.si)heres. "Local" also may be used to distin^^uisli from state or fed- 
eral politics and refer to the relationship between the community 
and hi^^her education. While such a relationship is not limited to 
two-year colle^^es, it is perhaps in the community coUe^^e v/here 
local politics is most evident, because in many states the fundinj^ 
and governance of community colleges involves local government. 
Finally, the term may desi^^nate the implementation of federal or 
state policy at the local level. This will not be a part of the present 
discussion, however; other sources have exploi ed a number of 
policy issues, such as affirmative action, in this format.* 

Institutional politics 

The view of colleges and universities as political systems involves 
several conditions. The first is that the separation of politics 
and education is a myth. The second consideration is a corollary of 
the first: politics and education are interrelated. Third, models of 
the college or university are useful in explainin^^ why institutions of 
hi^^her education are political entities. Such models can be grouped 
intO two areas: apolitical and political. The separation of politics 
from higher education still e.xists symbolically because of the tradi- 
tion and the belief that education must function in an apolitical 
environment (Goodman 1962). The notion of profe.'^sors functioning 
as a '*free republic of scholars" has been a persistent myth in higher 
education, and there have been genuine limitations to profes- 
sorial autonomy (Cowley 1980). Yet, lehrfreiheit and lehmfreiheit 
are prized values in higher education. It is assumed thiit the separa- 
tion of politics from college and university life is a way to ensure 
this freedom. 



*In addition to articles on affirmative action in Chanuv magazine, see 
Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education, Making Affirma- 
tive Action Work in Higher Education (San Francisco: Joss ey- Bass, 1975) 
and .Allan P. Sindler, Bnkki\ DcFuni.s, and Minority Admissions (New York: 
Longman, 1978). 



Politics apart irom education. This naiit)n has a loni: history of 
separating t'diication from p(>htics. The folkloi'r of separation has 
ni'H'e to do with pen-»'[ition than with reahty, howj.-ver. The j)ercep- 
tion was thai e{iacai:on was in the haniis of a professional staff who 
were assumed to ha\e the riecessary com pete nee and who opei'- 
aied in a [)o}itieally neutral manner. "IVilitical" was a word as- 
sociated with tlu* taint of jiartisan activities in govern ni en t and 
le^isUitive rehitioas. In the UUiDs. scholars in the j^olitics of the \)uh- 
!ic schools drew attention to the realities of the policy- making 
process. Based upon the Kastonian notion of policy as an authorita- 
tivr allocation of values for the society, these scholars showed Yiow 
policies affecting public schooLs were infused with politics (Camp- 
i)ell. (^.innin^ham. and McPhee UH);"); Conant U)()4; Eliot 11)59; Kim- 
hrouiih lin>l: Martin Masters, Salisbury and Eliot U)f)4). 

This research, however, dealt [)rirnarily with elementary and 
secondary public schools. When higher education was mentioned, 
it was e\ciu(ied from examination "because, in that policy arena, 
different ^n'oups initiate demands which are handled in substantial- 
ly different ways" (Masters, Salisbury, and Eliot p. 261). The 
Dartmouth CoMeire case in ISU*. however, is of inu'ticular signifi- 
cance because of the decision of the I'.S. Supreme Court safe^uard- 
iiivr this private college fr(jm legislative interference, thus legitimiz- 
ing academic governance as separate from civil government: 

This liTininalioii of the Dartmouth College case ended the efforts 
of the stales to civninuindeer the existing private colleges, and it 
Linder^irds the huruh-eds of other eases estahli^^hed since. It also 
roast ilutes onr of the bulwarks of the .American version of political 
pluralism, that is. the. distribution of social funclitins und powers to 
governments other tlian civil government; t(j ed'U alu»nal institu- 
tions, I'iuiri'hes. i)usiaess eorporalions. and scores o' other kinds of 
private enterprises (('owle\' U)M), p. 19:]). 

Politics in education. The context in which schools and colleK^'s 
operate is political. If one accepts the allocation of preferences as 
basic to policy making, then the internal dynamics of the poUcy 
[)rocess and orj^anizati(uial decision making involve inherently )ut 
not exclusively [)olitical relationships anions actors and Kroups. 
Indeed, the separation of education from politics was based more 
on belief than on fact, and, in fact, the university was "at or near the 
center of the Kovernmental-i)oliticar' si)ectrum (Waldo 1970, p. 107). 
lannaccone (197<l) examined not only groups of institutions but 
als(j statewide patterns of educational |)olitics. While the empirical 
focus of his study was public schools, his observations api)ly ecjually 
to higher education. .Anions his findings he identifies four distinct 
tyi)es of linkage patterns between education and politics. One 
arrangement is termed "locally based disparate," indicating that 
educational politics is dominated by an elite Rroup of locally based 



leaders who operate in an entrepreneurial style. This may be the 
traditional way in whieli eolleuvs and universities have runetioned 
in the politieal arena. 

The other three types in the lannaceone eoneept are statewide 
in orientation. One type uses the structure of a monolithic, 
urnhi-ella organization thai al tempts to "speak with one voice** 
lor the interests of education. In puhlic schools, the prototy[)e is 
the statewide conference hoard, and in higher education it nii^^ht 
he a consortium conii)()Sed of two-year and four-year public and 
private colleges. The heyday of these organizations was the period 
of abundant resources, but the days of monolithic, integrative 
associations and organizations have waned. Instead, one typically 
finds either of the two remaining lypes as a linka^'e pattern. The 
fi-a^niented hnka^e pattern is tyi)ical where interinstitiitional reia- 
tionshi[)S are coni[)etitive. When organizations are able to coalesce 
around common issues, however, the arranj^ement may he 
syndical. The synarchy may form either voluntarily, ^rowin^ out of 
mutual interest and survival, or temi)orarily, brought together to 
in\"estiKiite policy issues or to [jropose alternative solutions (Mines 

Apolitical institutional models. The first model of institutional func- 
tion and operation could be termed nearly antipolitical, for the 
authors state explicitly that the mission of the university should be 
based upon academic and intellectual elements. The key to uni- 
versity reform was [)erceived to lie in the "autonomous ideas" and 
the centrality of the classroom, and Kovernance should be mini- 
mized (Zyskind and Sternfeld 1!)71), 

Corson developed the second model (li)(iO, 1975), The earlier 
version describes a "unicpie (kialism** in college and university 
{)ri^anization which leads to governance mechanisms for academic 
affairs and for administrative concerns. The later version advocates 
reestablishment of a sense of community. No one ^'overnance 
model yet [)ro[)ose(l is suitable for all colleges and universities, and 
a process of on^oin^ "adaptive restructuring* within the institution 
should be developed to meet new and chan^in^ demands (Corson 
ni7r)). 

The third model, the bui-eaucratie model of institutional organi- 
zation, u^'vw out of Weber's initial research on l)ureaucracies (11)47), 
It was articulated by Stroup (11)66), applied to academic organiza- 
tions in an empirical study by Blau (197'J), Thc^ bureaucratic model 
fails to address political issues in a number of ways. First, bureau- 
cracy deals with the routine and expected. The bureaucratic 
[)aradiKni, if it functions properly, estahlitihes a set of organiza- 
tional routines and standards designed to eliminate conflict and 
dysfunction. Conflict and contention are inherent in any political 



paradiKm. Second, bureaucracy deals with the formal and the of- 
ficial. Political models provide for the informal and the unofficial. 
Third, the uureaucratic paradium assumes certainty in cause-and- 
effect relati(mships as well as in preferences about decisions. In- 
formation systems ai'e open, and individuals have sufficient knowl- 
edue about orKani/.ational options. With a minimum of uncertainty, 
decisions can he made nearly by computation; the process is 
apolitical. When situations are uncertain, political decision makinu 
ensues if for no other reason than that judgments are involved. A 
2x2 matri.x based on Thompson illustrates this i)rocess (see Table 1). 
Finally, bureaucratic pai-adi^ms focus on structure and not on 
process. Bureaucracy can help explain what should happen within 
an established structural framework, but bureaucracy does not 
help explain what often does happen outside the rcKularities of 
structure. It does not map the essential elements of the processes 
by which policies are formulated and decisions are enacted. 

The fourth Kenerally apolitical model was provided by Millett 
{\\H)2) as well as other proponents of what miuht be termed the 
"university ideal" of a collcKium of academics as a community of 
dispassionate scholars pursuing knowlcdue and truth. In one sense, 
this model is very political: "Enclaves like universities must often be 
in conflict with the surroundinK society. Historically this has con- 
tinually occurred, in doctrine, morals, politics, standards" (Good- 
man 1!M)2, p. 170). Rut it is primarily apolitical because the colleKial 
ai)i)roach em[)hasizes coordination and administration by way of a 
"dynamic of consensus" (iMillett 1962). This model places impor- 
tance on the technical C()m[)etence of the professional (Parsons and 
Piatt Um: Blau 1!)7:^). HaldridKe et ah (U)78) critiqued this model. 



Table 1: Apolitical and F^olitical Decision Making in the Organization 
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York: McCraw-llil!. PUiT). 



showinK that the colleKial approach fails to deal with conflict, and 
reflects a Utopian ideal of the academic community more than 
reality. 

Political institutional models. The case study of the political process 
of governance at New York University was the first widely used 
"political" model of the higher education institution (BaldridKe 
19711)). In this model, Baldridj^e drew upon Easton's theory of 
political systems in examining the political processes within the uni- 
versity l)v which major curricular, fiscal, and administrative deci- 
sions were made. With ih^i forniHldtion of policy as the focal point, 
the [K)litical model makes the following assumi)tions: 

1. Decisions arc made by ^rouf)s of elites, and there is a huw de- 
cree oi' inactivity by the tiuisses. 

'± l^irticipution hy individiKils is more fluid thun static, hut decisions 
tend to be made hy those who persist. 

11 Conflict is normal, expected, and functional in promoting or^^ani- 
national change. 

1. Colleges and universities, like other organizations, are fragmented 
into interest groups having differing ^^oals and values. 
5. Formal authority is limited hy interest ^roup politics and pressure. 
i'}. Academic decision making resi)on(ls not only to internal interest 
^roup pressure, hut also to the control and pressure exerted by 
•groups external to the institution {Baldrid^a- et al. 1!)78, pp. :];>ii). 

BaldridKe et al. later proposed three readjustments: accounting for 
the impact of external Ki'oups with an environmentalist theme; ex- 
amining lon^-term decision patterns, rather than a single decision; 
and enlar^^in^ the scope of consideration to multiple K^'oups of 
different tyi)es of coUej^es (p. 43). 

One earlier political model focused on the university as a state, 
with conflict as its central characteristic (Foster 1968). Conflict is 
translated into policy by means of the political process within the 
institution. A number of metaphors illustrate the politfcs of the 
university. The so-called "democratic approach" takes it cue from 
the separation of i)owers (executive and legislative) of the govern- 
ment. The "autocratic approach" reflects the domination of the 
president. Emphasizing the pluralistic character of the political 
model, Foster noted that "because the realities of power are so 
widely unappreciated, the academic community tends to become 
preoccupied with constitutions" (p. 439). The ^oals of higher edu- 
cation are like those of the political system: "obscure, shiftinK, and 
often in conflict" (p. 442). Thus, policy making should concentrate 
on broad-based participation rather than administrative centraliza- 
tion. 

Another i)olitical model of the university emphasized the local 
community rather than a state (Sanders 1973). The analogy of a 



local community rests upon four principles: the campus is a physi- 
cal Tact and has boundaries and features like a geopolitical com- 
munity; the university is a total coninuinity because basic needs can 
be fulfilled within the eoninuinity; resource allocation i)roccclures 
follow those of a community by usin^ governmental, (luasi-^overn- 
mental. and private channels; and political leadershij) must be used 
in allocating resources. Thus, the structure of rei)resentation, the 
constituent groups, antl the tlivision of powers must be taken iiito 
account. In contrasting^ the university with the classical (colleKial) 
model or the pragmatic (applied community service) model, Bell 
advocated that "the university must become, more formally, a 
political community" (1971. p. 171). 

One author described the university as a power center, then '^a 
governmental a^^ency and a political force" (Waldo 1969; Waldo 
197U. p. 196). The author posited that the university "from the 
be^nnnin^^ has had more of a k'overnmental-political role than is 
customarily perceived, that in the recent modern period its ^ov- 
ernmenial-political role has been K^'owin^ in scope and importance, 
antl that certain developments now culminating place the university 
at or near the center of the governmental-political spectrum" (1970 
p. 107). 

The term "pluralism" is not uncommon amonK those who 
advocate political models for colleK^'s and universities. Pluralism is 
used to describe a configuration of multiple interests, views, and 
groups. In academic institutions, "coexisting forms of organization" 
indicate a pluralistic internal structure (Bucher 1970). Pluralism 
can also be used "in the straightforward prescriptive senses of 
acknowled^inK that numerous interests in and out of a lar^e state 
university have legitimate claims to share in decision-making power 
or influence** (Epstein 1974. p. 230). Epstein examined seven sources 
of legitimate interest in Kovernance and explained their nature: the 
state agency, trustees, managers and administrators, professors, 
groups who organize throu^'h collective barRainin^, students as 
consumers, and organized student power. He did not, however, 
explain the consequences of pluralism in the university. 

A former administrator claimed that academic authority is so 
diffuse that "no one has the complete power to do any given thing" 
(Adams 197(5. p. 4). Walker, however, characterized the institution 
as a "pluralistic democracy" (1979a). His prescription would rely on 
a sensitivity to institutional climate and structure more than on indi- 
viduals; he would establish trust between and among people, 
maintain a "democratic openness" with emphasis on team effort 
and problem solving, avoid reprisals, and develop a keen sense of 
timing for administrative actions. 

An earlier study of the presidency at 45 universities concludes 
that the ideal role of the president should be that of a "collegia! 



nianaK»>r" (DenuM'atli, Stt'i)hens, and Taylor UHu). In their view, the 
university is divided into a biireaiicratic or organizational side and 
a colle^dal or aeatleniie sitle. Other analyses recognize many streams 
of aetion within the institution and the organizational complexities 
typical of modern colle^^'es or universities (Huntzieker ll^TM). 

The coiisiMiuenees of the pluralistie naliu'e of aeademie or^^aniza- 
tions for adniinisti'ative authority has been a common topic in litera- 
ture about hi^dier i^ducation. A i)opular aj)j)roach is to divide au- 
thority alon^^ bui-eaucratic and i)rofessional lines. However, one 
researcher analyzed administrative r(^actions to authority in the con- 
text of pragmatism and ideolo^^v (Lunsford l!)(kS), In seeking to have 
decisions accej)ted, administrators ai'e forciui to be pra^niiatic I'alher 
than simply authoritative. In linkin^^ the university's mission with its 
loosely or^^anized and diverse constituency, administrators may be 
forced to use seemin^dy .apolitical ideologies to effect consensus 
and compromise. 

By siibstiuitinji the ideal of rational discussion for the more complex 
reah'ty of institutional deeision-makinji. the executive often deserihes 
his own jicnuine attempts to find an apolitical consensus and his 
hope of encoura^inK others in that direction. But he is doomed to 
failure in every case where the stakes are \\\^h and the consultation 
is less than "'open and free." Such cases occur fre(iuently today, 
especially where the university's affairs touch upon the jiovernment 
and the controversies of the larger society. When they do, the 
rhetorical use of ideal-as-reality serves another, subtler, purpose- 
to draw a mask of rationality over the inesca[)ahly "politicar* deci- 
sion of the executive (l.unsofrd H)t)S, p. 102). 

Helsai)eck { 197.'^) applied insi^^hts from political science and 
socioloj^y— in [)articular collective decision theory and management 
science—to the relationship between decision makin^^ and organi- 
zational effectiveness. He offered some ^amoral conclusions: that a. 
compound decision-making system composed of elements of both 
corporate (centralized decision making) and federated (decen- 
tralized) sti'uctures was more effective than merely increasing indi- 
vidual [)articipation in decision making; that criteria for participa- 
tion varied with the type of decision; that membership expectations 
anil political culture were important determinants of participation; 
that organizational effectiveness consisted of multiple and some- 
times conflicting elements; and that one needed to include con- 
current rej^imes {external relationships) to understand decision- 
making patterns within the institution. 

At the end of the continuum of apolitical and political models, 
o[)posite the rationality of bureaucracy (a closed system) is an open 
.system, which posits that colleges and universities can be included 
amon^ those organizations demonstrating loose, unstructured, and 
chan^in^ ^oals; an unclear technology, based more on trial and 



Table 2: Metaphors of Governance with an Accompanying Presidential Role 



Govek'nance Description of institutional 

metaphor functioning 



Ideal prescription for role of 
president 



Competitive- L'niversity is supplier of ^oods in free market, 

market 

Administrative University has defined objective and hierarchy 
for its accomplishment. 

Collective Fundamental conflicts of interests on campus 

bargain inj^ are resolved by collective bargain in^. 

Democratic University is a community with nudtifaceted 

''electorate** that forms coalitions. 

Consensus Social pressure exerted to form agreements 

about .standard operatinj^ procedures. 

.\narchy Individuals make autonomous decisions; co- 

ordination and control not needed or ij^nored. 



Independent Leadership is assumed without an explicit 

judiciary constituency: authority is bestowed. 

Plebiscitary An autocrat makes all decisions until the 

autocracy electorate become dissatisfied and autocrat 

abdicates. 



President is entrepreneur and establishes 
preferred kind of orj^anization. 

Trustees appoint president, who is evaluated 
accordinj^ to job performance. 

President mediates disputes, facilitates com- 
promise, supervises contract administration. 

President is analoj^ous to candidate for public 
office and functions as political leader. 

President manages aj^endas, solicits public 
agreements, implements collective decisions. 

President j^ains influence by serving as catalyst 
in sui^i^estinj^ viable solutions; knowledj^e is 
used to make subtle adjustments in policy. 

President attempts to capture historic *'truth'* 
of university and serve as temporary leader. 

President serves as a decision maker and 
orj^anizer of opinion; persuades others to 
follow. 



Source: Adapted from Michael D. Cohen and James G. March. Lendenfiip <ind Anibifjnit!/: The Afnericdn College Preside fit. The 
Carnegie Commis.sion on Higher Education (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1974). 
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error than on caiisL-and-ut'fect relationships, and a fluid f)attern of 
participation by individuals. A colloKe or university, in other words, 
miuht he termed an "organized anarchy" (Cohen and March 1974; 
March and Olsen 19741)). The term "orKanized anarchy" su^Kosts a 
variety of metaphors for higher education (see Table 2), 

The purpose of these approaches to the structure, governance, 
and functions of colleges and universities is to provide insights into 
organizational behavior. The likely focus for political activity would 
be in academic or institutional governance. 

Higher education governance. The structure and function of the 
Kovernance of higher education ^rows out of the context in which 
it is placed. Against the backdrop of the development of higher 
education, the process of governance has been cast alon^ lines of 
"shared authority" between administration and faculty on impor- 
tant issues of policy. Formally, authority is shared by the representa- 
tion of faculty and non-teaching staff on committees and ^overnin^ 
bodies. Informally, administrators involve or consult with faculty 
leaders before makinK momentous decisions (Clark 1970). Walker 
(1979a) described how a president can become a political leader 
by coo[)eratinK with or cooptin^r the opposition. 

Much of the literature on academic and institutional governance 
suffers from a series of shortcominus. First, the literature is replete 
with prescriptions about how the academic system of government 
shoNld tvnrk under ideal circumstances. Those references too often 
tell little about the dysfunctions of KOvernance, about nonroutine 
situations, and about conflict and compromises. Second, the litera- 
ture focuses on the formal apparatus of academic government, on 
the constituent representation on campuswide governance bodies, 
and on the decisions made by these organs of government. The 
literature tells us little about informal structures that work parallel 
to formal bodies and about power exchanges that either enhance 
or subvert the decisions made by the formal organizations. Third, 
the literature sheds only dim li^ht on the dynamics of the political 
process through which these formal structures actually make deci- 
sions. The warp and woof of politics is passed over for the super- 
ficial stability of structure and its assumed constancy over time. A 
basic characteristic of political systems is their impermanence and 
their tractability. Actors, objectives, and means shift with issues over 
time. 

{\'rtain works are exceptions to these shortcomings. The final 
volume from the Stanford Project on Academic Governance 
advocates use of the political model and concludes that colleKial 
styles of manaj^ement are on the ebb (Baldrid^e et al. 1978). Faculty 
influence is beinji; undermined on many campuses, unions created 
to protect faculty interests are becoming a major force in institu- 



tional ^^oviM-nance, arul the inl'lueruT of ^^roiips and agencies 
external lo the campus. ineUidinK the eourts, have inereased 
markedly in reeent years. 

Another book, written as a ^uide tor institutional nianaKei's, ex- 
amines power sources and relationships in academie institutions 
(Kiehman and Farmer l!)7l). The authors describe two approaches 
to management: the open system approach, in which the institu- 
tion and its mana^^ement interact with the external environment so 
thai the or^^anization can adapt, change, and survive; and the 
contingency approach, in which managerial practices are ehosen in 
response to specific situations that arise. They identify ^oals relatin^^ 
to academic [jro^rams. student impact, faculty, administration, the 
overall institution, and the outside world, and provide a "road 
map" to the identification, understanding^, and manipulation of 
I)ower. Richman and Farmer use a wei^^htin^ scheme to identify the 
places in the institution where power is to be found. Finally, they 
discuss the complexities of multiple levels within the institution, 
incorporating^ layers of administration as well as other constituent 
actors such as professors and students. 

.A recent book on governance perceptively treats both internal 
and external governance (Mortimer and McConnell 1978). The 
authors identify levels of governance both inside and outside the 
institution and cite those who participate in ^^overnance (see Taf)le 
:]). Four basic questions are used to organize the book: what issue 
is to be decided, who should be involved in the decision, at what 
sta^ie of the decision-making^ process should such involvement 
occur, and at what level in the or^^anizational structure should such 
involvement oecu!* (Mortimer and McC'onnell 1978). The authors 
drew upon the concept of discretion developecl l)y Davis: "A 
public officei* has disci'etion whenever the effective limits on 
his power leave him free to make a choice amon^ possible courses 
of action or inaction" (19t)9, p. U. Discretion is situation-specific; 
its amount depends upon the situation. Discretion is balanced by 
the extent to which academic governance is codified. The achieve- 
ment of balance also may be seen in the dilemma of centralization 
versus decentralization and of autonomy versus accountability. 

Politics and the community college 

Of all types of institutions of higher education, the commjnity 
college may be uni(|uely political for several reasons. First, the 
philosophy of the community college movement has its historical 
roots as well as ex[)ansionist years embedded in the egalitarian mis- 
sion of increasing access and opportunity (Zwerlin^ 1976). Second, 
community colleges in more than half the states are supported by 
varying' combinations of local and state fiscal sources, including stu- 



(lunt tuition ( I.onihartii 11>7:^; (Jarms 11)77). Third, in their curricula, 
coninuiiiitN- colkws have visible and functional ties to local com- 
munities. Fourth, the community college arose out of perceived 
needs in the community, and it may he in rinding new meanings for 
"community" that the future of this foi'm of higher education lies 
Mllea/.er IDSO). Politically, community colleges are tied to local 
Ko\erninK structures as much if not more than to stati^ K^^^'^'J'i^nient 
{Richardson. Blocker, and Bender 11)72). For example, the "stron^^ 
cotistituent identity" of Hawaii's community colleges differs from 
that of the I'niversity of Hawaii (Won^ ll)74). The political problems 
inherent in establishing new community college districts— fundin^^, 
tfovcrnance. and [nanaKenuMU— are illustrated in two articles deal- 
ing: with proposed Illinois community colleges (Chan 11)7-I: Colburn 
and ShellenharKer l!)7r)). 

One basic feature of ihe community college is its political nature 
because of the diversity of relationships to local communities. 
Another basic characteristic is the pluralistic campus governance, 
whi(di may border on fragmentation. This pluralism is evident in 
several areas: Community collect* leadership has been portrayed in 
somewhat mc.'re authoritarian terms than have administrators in 
other segments of postsecondary education (l.alui li)7!); Richard- 
son. Blocker, and Bender VM2). Faculty control has been evidenced 
[)y a strong academic collective bar^ainin^if movement in the com- 
munity college (Kemerer anti Baldrid^e 11)75). Strong administra- 
tions combined with a rapidly K^owin^ academic collective bar^ain- 
in^ movement the community college, more than other col- 

leges, fragmented internal control. 

Another basic characteristic of the community college is a rather 
hi^h decree of involvement with agencies outside the campus. In 
addition to funding and ^r()vernance ties with local communities, 
these outside relationships include the trend toward increasin^^ 
state control iMartorana antI McCJuire 11)7^1; Martorana and Kuhns 
1!)77) and the political involvement of community colle^^e leaders 
in such areas as lobbying. 

In spite of considerable involvement with agencies outside the 
institution, the community ct)lle^e often is underreprcsented to 
lawmakers. Three problems for community colleges can.be identi- 
fitnl: relative newness at the state level, where community colle^a^s 
are not as well represented as their counterparts in higher educa- 
tion; lack of a unified voice, because no one ^roup (except pos- 
sibly college presidents) has articulated the position of the com- 
munity college to legislators: and lack of accurate and reliable data, 
because colleges have not used enough statistical data to support 
their position (Gleazer IDSO. pp. 110-11). At the same time, the 
community coile^a^s have considerable potential for effective 
representation in politics. The restoration of a statewide aid 
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Table 3: Framework for Assessing Distribution of Authority in Decision -Making Process on a Given Issue 

Participants in decision -making 

Levels 

of decision Government (ioverning Academic Faculty Students Others 

making hoards administrators 



National 



I'.S. Office 
of Ktlucation, 
Supreme Court, 
Tonj^ress 



Association of 

Governing' 

Boards 



American 
Council on 
Kciucation 



American 
Association 
of University 
Professors 



National 
Student 
Association 



American 
Personnel and 
Guidance As- 
sociation 



Reuional 



Federal 
courts 



AccredilinK bodies, consortia 



Alumni 
associations, 
disciplinary 
associations 



State 



State Department State KoverninK' 
of Education or coordinating 

courts, legislature hoard 



State 

associations 



Student 
lobbies 



Slate 

Education as- 
sociations, 
I)rofessional and 
disciplinary 
associations 



( om munity 
colleuc <listrict 



County or 

local government 



School board 



Local associations 



Local citizens' 
associations, tax- 
payers' associa- 
tions 



u v7 
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Table 3: cont. 



Levels 
of decision 
making 

Institutional 
s.vsti'ins 

institutional 
campus 

School or 
collcjrc 



(iovernmcni 



(lOvcrning 
boards 



F^oanl of 
trustees 



f'arlicipantsin decision -making 

Academic FacuUy 
adminisiraiors 



Local JH)ar(! 
of trustees 



Division or 
tlepartnient 



System 
officials 



Campus 
officials 



Deans 



Chairman 



Senates and 
unions 



St*natcs 
and unions 



Councils 



Committees 



Students 



Student 
^jovernnient 



Student 
clu bs 



Committees 



Others 



Senates and 
unions 



Senates 
and unions 



Individual 



Source: Kenn^-th P. Mortimer and T. R. McConnell, Sharin, AnthoriUj Effectively i^Z^ZI^^J^^- 



Bass, 1978), pp. 14-5. 
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"lanly .olU'Kml and the most acairatc (iescription for somf 
mstituuons may bf bureaucratic. Nevertheless, these organizations 
do have a political (limension, and many higher education issues 
nnd relationships can he understood most accuratelv throu.rh the 
use of political models. 



Interpretive Summary 



Politics at the federal level 

The federal government has been deeply involved in higher edu- 
cation, although the involvement has been indirect, occurring pri- 
marily through fiscal support to students, specific programs, and 
academic research. While this arrangement has been criticized for 
varying reasons, it would appear that this diversity, a system of 
checks and balances, and a pattern of decentralized control offer 
benefits and advantages for higher education. 

The federal interest in higher education is bc^h fiscal and 
regulatory. Those in higher education seek to obtain the most fi- 
nancial support for the least amount of regulatory control. Less 
reKulatory control— or at least a clarified governmental role in 
regulation— is likely as Kovernment begins to respond to a growing 
cry from higher education about the onerous burden of regulation. 
At the same time, monitoring of fiscal programs may increase as 
government seeks to use programs to achieve desired ends as well 
as to assure proper expenditure of public dollars. An uneasy truce 
may thus evolve between government and higher education in 
regulation and fiscal accounting. Higher education may be favored 
in matters of regulation and government will be favored in matters 
of fiscal accounting. 

The functioning of the higher education community as a 
developing interest group is less clear. On the one hand, the activity 
of the higher education lobby at the federal level has increased 
markedly during the 1970s. Its impact on the substance of policy 
outcomes, on the other hand, is uneven, and the impact certainly 
is not commensurate with the level of activity. One cannot 
simplistically pronounce that higher education should begin to 
speak with one voice. The enterprise is too diverse, and in times of 
scarce resources it tends to be fragmented. Policy issues may in- 
creasingly he viewed along the lines of two-year versus four-year 
colleges, and private versus public institutions. It will be more dif- 
ficult to achieve balance in the ways in which policies affect dif- 
ferent types of institutions. It will be incumbent upon institutional 
leaders to find ways to achieve consensus between institutions, for 
the impact of the federal government on programs and institu- 
tions of higher education will be of growing importance in the 
coming decade, if only because of the necessity of fiscal support 
for students, programs, and institutions. 

The future policy directions of the Department of Education and 
its influence on higher education are uncertain. Most of the activi- 



tics (luring its initial year involved pt-rsonnel selection and con- 
solidation of offices and units; indeed, the fled^din^^ department 
may he dismantled hefore it has any effect on policy. 

Politics at the state level 

In contrast to the role of the federal government in higher educa- 
tion, state governments ha\'e a direct, nudtifaceted relationship 
with colleges and univ(>rsities. This relationship can be examined 
from four angles: in terms of statewide coordination, accountahility 
iuid institutional autonomy, the hiKi^rutary process, and interinsti- 
tutional relationships. Statewide planning is a principal function of 
the coordinating agencies, which are ^ainin^ expertise in master 
planning. Coordinating agencies occupy a critical position in the 
relationship between government and higher education. 

Various aspects of the literature about bud^etin^ and decision 
makin^^ brin^ this comi)lex relationship into bold relief. Despite 
their technical sophistication, purely (luantitative approaches to 
exf)laiiiin^ api)ropriations for higher education have been incon- 
clusive in dealing with proxy indicators of political variables. The 
area of decision making su^^ests a number of possibilities in terms 
(jf theoretical insights and empirical findings. Budgetary agencies 
have gained experience, and decision making has become more 
centralized at the state level. Those in higher education are ir 
creasin^ly concerned about the limitations of enrollment-driven 
budk'et formulas. F^vidence su^^ests that even limited use of rational 
bud^^etin^ techni(|ues provides closer integration between academic 
and financial planning. 

The relationships between higher education and the state will 
be of ^rowin^ importance in the comin.Lj years, as declining enroll- 
ments and shrinking state resources put additional pressures on 
both sides. 

Politics at the local level 

The literature reflects increased recognition of academic institu- 
tions as political organizations: describing the college as a political 
system, explaining the political dimension of intra-organizational 
relationships, and discussing the influence of authorities external 
to the campus. The political models illustrating these relationships 
all have merit, depending on the circumstances, time, and objec- 
tives of the situation to which they are applied. Nevertheless, not all 
higher education relationships are political— many could be char- 
acterized as apolitical, collegial, or bureaucratic. 

External agencies have increasingly become involved in campus 
affairs. As this trend continues, higher education must find ways to 
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n-niain intellectually ciisi)assionate yet involved in events and 
agencies external to the institution. 

Concluding observations 

The {)ast two decades of scholarshij) involvinj^ the politics of hij^her 
education have demonstrated unequivocally that hij^^her education 
exists in a political environment and is a direct participant in the 
political process. With the challenges of scarce resources, declininu 
enrollments, interinstitutional conii)etition, erosion of institutional 
autonomy, and governmental intervention or even indifference to 
higher education, colleges and universities will become more di- 
rectly enua^a'd in the political process at all levels of government. 

Scholars should i)ay gi'^'ater attention to the politics of higher 
education as these developments unfold. The field of inquiry has 
advanced significantly during the past decade, and it exhibits a 
broadening base of empirical research informed by many theoreti- 
cal perspectives and research designs. 

Although the politics of higher education as a field of inquiry 
and the study of policy are analytically distinct, they are also 
related in at least two important respects. First, an understanding of 
the political process contributes to informed participation in that 
process by those in higher education. Several studies of the politics 
of higher education at the federal level, for instance, comment 
on the political naivetfi and ineptness of higher education in press- 
ing its interests before the federal government. Meltsner (1972) 
argued that effective policy analysis requires a preliminary step of 
political feasibility analysis if the analyst's recommendations are to 
influence policy. The study of the politics of higher education 
should broaden one's understanding of the dynamics of the policy 
process and the variations and determinants of influence by higher 
education institutions, interests, and associations. 

Second, the analysis of i)olicy affecting higher education en- 
hances research on the politics of higher education by placing the 
policy in an environment based on reality in which political issues 
must be confronted and examined. 

The normative character of much of this literature may well 
persist, largely because the object of study carries with it so many 
subjective meanings of value and personal identification. As an 
enteri)rise, higher education is too important to the advancement 
of knowledge to eschew a critical analysis of public policy for the 
sake of a narrow interpretation of objectivity. To the extent that 
research on the politics of higher education contributes to the 
understanding of f)ublic policy, further progress in this field of 
inquiry may be critical to the future of higher education. 



Appendix: Conceptual and Methodological Issues for Research 



This appendix assesses the status of the study of the politics of 
hij^her education as an emerKin^ field. It describes some of the pre- 
vailing conceptual and methodological bases of this diverse field, 
identifies major trends in theory and research, and su^K^^sts future 
directions and the i)otential for this field to contribute to the social 
sciences and to public policy in higher education. 

Theoretical and conceptual approaches 

One of the most prevalent conceptual frameworks employed in the 
politics of higher education is political systems theory, K^nerally 
based on the formulation by Easton (1965). Essentially, systems 
theory focuses on process, more specifically, the antecedents and 
results of decisions macle as a part of the policy process. According 
to critics of systems theory, it is not really theory but at best a 
heuristic construct for identifying variables and ordering them 
h)Kically into intuitively compelling relationships. 

Concepts from political s-::ience. A number of political science 
perspectives are evident in the literature of the politics of higher 
eclucation. At the institutional level, various concepts of power, au- 
thority, influence,' and control are reflected in the literature on 
academic governance. Recurrent weaknesses in this literature, how- 
ever, are the lack of well {leveio[jed the{)ry and the failure to use 
what theoretical propositions exist, which would advance the 
knowledge and understanding about the power relationships with- 
in academic organizations. Although some studies do not include 
these weaknesses (Baiu 1973; Richman and Farmer 1974; Mortimer 
and McConnell U)78; Epstein 1974; Baldricl^e 1971b; Baldrid^e et al. 
197S). a lar^e body of literature on institutional governance lacks 
theoretical depth, tends toward normative prescriptions, and de- 
votes insufficient attention lo informal organizational and political 
processes as opposed to formal structures. The field now is ready to 
be^in investi^atin^r the bases, uses, ancl consequences of conflict 
and power. 

The literature about state politics of higher education includes 
several examples of the use of concepts from political science. 
Examples of views about organizational power and bureaucratic 
political behavior are evident in the material on statewide coordina- 
tion. Interest-^roup pluralism is reflected in some of the literature 
on lobbyinK^ The literature on budgeting uses concepts from 



political scii'iU'c, niaiui^U'iru'iU science, and decision theory. 

Contributions from other disciplines. The literature on the politics 
of higher education reflects a broad use of theoretical frameworks 
and i)erspectives that come from several disciplines. Much of this 
material derives from [jolitical science or from iniblic administra- 
tion, hut a ^n'f^vin^^ body of matei'ial comes from sociology and 
organizational theory as well. (Jne exam[)le is a concept of aca- 
demic power by (Mark (IDTSa). (!lark identified ten sources of aca- 
demic power. ineludinK rulership by {)rofessoi-s, the faculty as a 
Kuild or profession, institutional authority, governmental authority, 
political authority, and systeinwide academic oligarchy (U)78a). This 
eoncei)t of academic i)()wer as havin^^ multii)le facets and sources 
ap[)ears useful in at least three ways. First, notions about academic 
power often disrin^uish only between the bureaucratic and the 
()rofessional. Second, rnultifaceted constructs ()f academic power 
can stimulate rn(;re [iowerful research designs for om[nrical studies 
focusing on academic power. Third, views incorijoratin^ multif)le 
diniensions of academic power can enhance the understanding 
af)out powei", influence, and authority in academic or^^\ni/:ations. 

The dichotomy between bureaucratic and professional au- 
thority pro\ ided a focus for Blau's examination of [jower and au- 
thoi'ity within academic organizations (li)7:^). This broad-ran^in^ 
synthesis of empirical data and its analysis of the multiple facets of 
authority and j)ower contribute significantly to the understanding 
of institutional politics. 

One model of the academic or^anizati(jn was that of an "oi'^a- 
nized anarchy" ((/ohen and March U)74). Thi'ee researchers e.x- 
amine(l the inception and early development of the National 
Institute of P'.ducation (Si^roull, Weiner, and Wolf 11)78), employing 
the familial- research techni(|iies of document search, survey re- 
search Kiuestionnaire develo[)ment and administration), and inter- 
views. They concluded that this "exijeriment in organizational 
development" could best be understood through the analogy of 
organized aMarchy--an un[)re(lictable en vin^nment, ambiguous 
Koals, and an unclear technology. 

Studies usin^ organizational concepts often are focused on 
single organizations. Higher educ^Ltion exhibits ceriain syst<Mii wide 
characteristics, one of which is coordination. Clark has written 
about coordination as an activity ^rowin^ out of the tasks of higher 
education and the structure of embedded power (1978b). In Clark's 
terms, coordination can be of four tyjjes: bureaucratic, political, 
professional, and market mech.anisms. Political coordination, for 
instance, can include increasing the involvement of ijolitical 
parties, increasing corj)()ratism (interest ^n'oups), or increasin^r the 
re{)resentation and participation of individuals and groups. The 



uiiliiy .,1 this Jranu-w.rk is that statrwidr coonhnation can involve 
tiian nu-rc-ly lonnal institutional ^ovcrnancr. Coordination 
can involve nuiltil;uTH.(l and a.mplox relationships between the 
campus and the state as well as amunn institutions. These relation- 
ships ten.l to span administrative, i.'olitieal, professional, and mar- 
ket .Meehani.snis. Clark eauti.med that "one lorm of eoordination 
should not he pursued fanatieally to the exclusion of the others" 

(p. in I. 

Aiiolher set of concepts pertinent to the politics of higher edu- 
calinn IS l)ased on interoryanix.ational theorv. This theorv recently 
has In-un to foeus on the "space" between organizations and the 
specilie relationships l)etween organizations. One scholar identi- 
ticd th.. contexts for decision makinK: a unitarv or sinKle-purpose 
context, a federative context where sul)-units have individuals 
Koals, a eoalitit.nal context where units cooperate as necessarv and 
a social-eh..iee context where ..ruanix.ations function as autonomous 
UMits , Warren liHiTl. This material can he applied to the studv of 
colleges and universities as political institutions. An imlividuarcol- 
lc«e or particular units within it mi^ht operate in anv one or a 
coinhmation of these eonte.xts. Ilelsaheck (li)78) found empirical 
evidence mdicatmw that academic decision making is most effective 
when a combination of contexts is operative. Two other reseaiThers 
who studh.d hit,'her education and communitv power according to 
ini.'ror«;.iix.aiional ties noted that the more traditional approaches 
usmu (Mther elitist or pluralist conceptions of communitv power 
were inade.|uate il'erucci and I'ilisuk l!)7(i). Thev regarded inter- 
..ruanizationa! ties as a variant of social ties or relationships be- 
tween individuals. Th.w found that interor^anix.ational ties existed 
111 arrangements that they termed "resource networks" which in- 
clu'le.l educators. These networks could he mobilized and hrout,dil 
to near upon eommnnity issues. 

Development of theory. The prece.lin^ review of conceptual frame- 
works and theoretical perspectives cannot include the manv varied 
aiMH-oaches m tins field or those applied from other disciplines but 
>t does Illustrate the diversity of perspectives and approaches in 
use. Ins diversity is a healthy state; a consensus of theorv is 
virtually impossible m the early development of a field. A Kenerai 
theory of polities (.r of the politics of higher education mav he both 
i"iattainable and undesirable, but more conceptual refinement 
tienendization. and theoretical speculation are needed to advance 
the held. 

The progress of theoi-y and empirical investiKalion are conter- 
minous and mutually intcrdep(;ndent. Research across subject 
areas can be complementary and synerKislic. Porter's study (1()74) 
of determinants of influence in the MichiKan leKislaturo suKKcsts 



that legislators take their cues fnmi other legislators who are 
viewed as "experts" in a policy area, regardless of their actual 
teehnical expertise. Influence by actors outside the Icjiiislature is 
reali/A'd as the le^iislative expert becomes the tar^^et of attempts to 
influence the le^iislature as a whole. This concept has significance 
for (lUestions of influence by universities, state lawmaker's, officials, 
and staff. According to Porter, "political science knows little about 
how the decision-making process differs across policy ar*eas within 
the same legislature" I p. 1:^0). 

Approaches to research 

Systems theory and related conce[)ts of the policy-making process 
have significantly affected research design in the {politics of higher 
education. Systems theory has been extremely useful not only as a 
conceptual framework, [)Ut also as a heuristic device for su^K^'stin^ 
appropriate research ({uestions, or^^anizin^ data collection, and 
suKK^'stin^i foci for empirical analysis. Systems theory has been 
articulated not only in terms of political systems (Easton 1965), but 
also in social psychological terms (Katz and Kahn 1978). Systems 
theory facilitates an examination of the antecedents and conse- 
(juences of policy and political decisions; specifically, it deals with 
context, input, throu^^hput, output, outcome, and feedback, 

Conce{)ts about policy also serve a useful heuristic purpose in 
or^anizin^^ research in the politics of higher education. In fact, in an 
overview about the development of the general field of politics of 
education, Scribner and En^lert identify four basic ^'conceptual 
categories'* in the politics of education: government, power, con- 
flict, and policy (1977), Functional concepts of policy making pro- 
vide another major analytical framework, perhaps similar in several 
res[)ects to ihe framework of systems theory. What these formula- 
tions mean is that policy making is a multi-sta^c process. 

Scholars have defined the policy process in various ways. Easton 
thought of it as interest articulation, demand a^^re^ation, and 
authoritative enactment (19f)5). Schneider offered six start's to the 
policy process: formulation, articulation, mobilization, codification, 
application, and redefinition (1909). Price also thought of policy 
makin^i in six functional stages: instigation and publicizing, formu- 
lation, information ^atherin^, interest a^Ki'^K^ition, mobilization, 
and modification (1972). Functional approaches offer several bene- 
fits to the researcher. They serve as heuristic (levices for stimulating 
incjuiry. they provide an analytical means by which policy can be 
examined in comparative frameworks, and they avoid a narrow 
concentrati(m on only one sta^e of the policy process. As an ex- 
ample, interest ^^roup theory may focus only on inputs, decision 
theory may focus on process, and policy analysis may tend to be 



niiuvm.Ml with outcoims. Di-pcndinK uium tin- of the policy 

proH'ss undiT invcstiKation, dinVivnt theofftiuai and im-thodoioK- 
ifai apiH'oadu'S arc su^'Ki'stcd. 

A iai-Kc niimlRT of empirical studies, particularly dissertations, 
employed some liirm of case study nicthodoloKy. Many were 
studies either of sIiikIc issues, such as the passing of the"federal 
K<lucation Amendments of l!)?:^, or studies of multiple issues to 
dlumuiatc the pcditical or policy process in a sinule state. Case stuciy 
method„louy has been fairly well developed hut not necessarilv 
well ai.phed in all instances, even though ■\ appears to represent a 
Kcnerally accepted methodological practice, especially in doctoral 
dissertations. The iiattern, to he specific, i.s to rely upon document 
search, survey re.s.'arch. and interviews. More attention should he 
Kiven to detail, ca.ses (levelo[)ed more rigorously, and multiple 
cases synthesi.ed more freciuently. Carefully desiKiied cases 
grounded in theory can not only map the field hut also ccntrihute 
to the develoi)nient of theory and research. 

A limited number of studies employ participant observation 
(Ilartniark lUTcS; Nowlan l!)7(x Rost I!)?;:!), often in conjunction with 
document search, survey research, and interviews. Participant 
(jbservation affords the inv UiKator access to informatio . and 
<l()Cumentation that mi^ht otherwise not he available, and a 
sensitivity and understandiuK of the policy-makinK environment 
that KcneraHy cannot be attained throuKh other means. As in other 
methochdoKies. the investigator must Kuard against problems of 
'"as and too close an identification with the phenomena under 
.^uidy. When augmented with evidence from other sources, such as 
interviews and documents, participant observation can lead to 
valuable insights into the [)olicy [)rocess. 

The methodology of comparative studies generally does not 
share the ei)istem()loKical weakness of the case study approach. 
The comparative method can serve many of the same purposes of 
ex[.enmental research by -controllinK" variables throuKh patterns 
<>1 dilferences and similarities. Comparative studies al.so provide a 
valuable source for Kcneralizations and hypotheses, which can 
Kuule further research, (jiven the urowinu findinus from case 
studies, It is hoped that future research will attempt to integrate 
cas(' material by reference to the coniijarative studies that bear on 
the issues under investiKation. 

Relatively limited use of more sophisticated statistical methods 
Ijeyond survey research and opinion surveys is reflected in the 
Jiterature. One notable e\-ception is the study of environmental 
influences on appropriations for hiuher education (Dye 1967: Peter- 
son VMiU. The limitations in this approach Keneral'ly include dif- 
ficulty in applying concepts to operations, a lack of consensus on 
variables, and differences in results deriving from cross-sectional 



viTsus longitudinal ruscarch designs. Thesu studies of environmental 
determinants continue to he useful in identil'vin^ variables lor more 
in-de[)th examination, often by means of (lualitative methodolouies, 
and for providing insights inlo patterns and uniformities in hud^et- 
in^ outcomes at a broader or macro level of analysis. Greater 
precision in defining the variables to be measured and consensus 
on definitions of terms will develop as these methodologies are 
refined and extended, (liven the Kt-'Heral trend toward (jUantitative 
methods in the s(/cial sciences, one nii^ht anticipate the a[)j)lica- 
tion of more advanced statistical technic{ues to cUher areas in the 
politics of higher education. These areas mi^ht include institutional 
budj^etin^, other or^ani/.ational studies, j)atterns of interinstitu- 
tional relationships such as public and private higher education, 
and analyses of other environmental factors affecting j)ublic i)olicy. 

Many nonsystematic. exj)erientially based essays and com- 
mentaries on various as[)ecLS of the i)olitics of higher education 
have been written. Although much of this general literature tends 
toward the subjective, it can direct research investigators to 
potentially significant issues for analysis and testing of prevailing 
coneej)ts. Furthermore, it serves a critical role in identifying emer^- 
inu areas of conflict between government and higher education. A 
number of concepts reflected in this literature should be sul)jected 
to empirical investigation. The notion of accountability in its vari- 
ous forms, as it relates to federal, state, and local governmental 
intervention in higher etiucation. is one case in point. The topic of 
accountability also focuses attention on an area where the relation- 
shii) between government and higher education will l)ecome more 
differentiated as a partnershij) between government and colleges 
evolves for mutual benefit. Finally, the (luestion of accountability 
brings into focus the impact of i)Ublic policy on higher education, 
which has been largely missing in j)olitical science until recently 
(Ileatwole. Ktdler. and Wamsley IDTO). 
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